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IT HAPPENED DURING MY 
FIRST WEEK AT CAMP. NOT 
ALL THE FELLOWS KNEW 

MY NAME THENs BUT THEY 
KNEW I OWNED A PARKERSI” 
... AND-THAT'S IMPORTANT! 




















HERE'S ONE OF THE GANG USING MY'S/. 
EVERYBODY WANTED TO BORROW IT. 

« »|| WHEW! AMI GLAD THEY DID...BECAUSE 
MY PARKER 51) | o¢ wuar HAPPENED LATER! 




















WHEN IT BEGAN 
TO GET DARK I WAS SCARED | 
AND TIRED OF CALLING. THEN... 
I REMEMBERED! THE FELLOWS 
KNEW MY “SI, I CLIPPED IT 10 
SPOTS COLLAR. IT WAS A BIG 
CHANCE. 
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"ONE DAY SPOT (THE DOG) ANDI 
= WENT INT@ THE WOODS. NOBODY 
| KNEW WE WERE THERE. SUDDENLY 
| I FELL INTO A RABBIT TRAP. C-C-CRACK, — 

MY LEG WAS BROKEN; I COULDNT MOVE IT. 


4 “~ 
IT WORKED! SPOT WENT BACK TO CAMP AND THEY 
SAW MY “5i" WITHOUT ME. THEY KNEW SOMETHING 
WAS WRONG AND RESCUED ME. BUT I MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN IN THE WOODS FOR DAYS IF NOT FOR MY “5I", 
IT'S A PEN YOU CAN'T FORGET ! 




























WRITING WITH THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN 
» an experience you'll never forget! 


Discover what pleasure it is to write with the world-famous Parker “51”. 
The tapered beauty of this precision instrument—its comfortable bal- 
ance—invite your hand. Touch the unique hooded point to paper and 
it starts—instantly! . . . glides across the page in smooth, easy 
rhythm, without a skip. And this, too, is the only pen designed 
for satisfactory use with amazing new Parker Superchrome 
ink—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink that 

“dries as it writes’. Visit your Parker dealer. Ask 


for the world’s most-wanted pen, Parker “51” CASH GIVEN AWAY—/or interesting. Fate 


stories about Parker ‘51’ pens. Ask he: 


si father, brother, friends who were in service. 

ee 99 sf $25.00 for each story used. Do not write an 

ad. Just.report the facts. Stories are judged 

ad 9 C - on facts alone. All letters become our property 


—cannot be returned. Address: The Parker 
Pen Company, Dept. S-47, Janesville, Wis, 


DWuniter dr with welink! 


*Based upon an actual 
letter in the Parker files 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Mind Your Manners! 


OMETIMES, when we think about manners, our minds do a 
“flash-back” to the eighteenth century. We vaguely remember 
somebody called Lord Chesterfield, who wrote letters to his son 
on how to behave in polite society. He was the model of all that 
was witty, elegant, and cynical in a worldly age. Or we are re- 
minded of perfumed gallants at the court of Versailles, swinging 
their fluffy damsels in carefree abandon. 

That’s the kind of manners we inherited from an aristocracy 
of birth, privilege, and wealth. They percolated down to the “lower 
classes” who aped their “betters” while bowing and scraping to 
the gentry. 

Those days are gone forever, we hope. Today we live in an age 
of fast machines, big industry, wars, violence, and revolution. In 
such a time some people become irritable and forget to be cour- 
teous. Perhaps they think there is no room left for the little niceties 
that make life smooth and pleasant. 


Does this mean manners are doomed? Not at all. They are 
merely ‘freer, more democratic, more reasonable. Even Emily Post 
has changed her stance on a good many fine points that used to 
agitate our Victorian ancestors. And the young people who an- 
swered our famous questionnaire on “What a high school gradu- 
ate should know” were sure that “correct manner and personality 
traits” are still an asset worth cultivating. 


Anybody can learn the few essentials necessary at the dinner 
table, as a guest at parties, in “dating,” dancing, and conversation. 
But some don’t bother. “Muggsy” Meatball and his pals believe 
that cave-man tactics are sufficient. They can push the gals around, 
be as sloppy as they please, boom through the library, and guzzle 
their pocket flasks in the jalopy. They get their reward when 
sensible kids steer clear of them. 


Clothes don’t have to be right out of Esquire, nor designed 
by Christian Dior with that “new look.” Keep them clean, neat, 
and appropriate to the occasion — that’s all. Give an eye to your per- 
sonal grooming — it helps. You can’t ignore these things unless you 
want to be a hermit. 


But no thoughtful person imagines that “etiquette” is the whole 
secret of personal relations. Consideration for other people is the 
only real- test of good breeding. Your manners will not be good 
until you have a motive for being nice to people. Not just to those 
you think are the right crowd. But downright friendly to every one 
you meet. 


Personality is not something you can add to your “chassis” like 
a coat of paint. It grows, slowly but surely, in the direction of your 
deepest interests and desires. Look for the likable traits in people, 
and you'll find you have some of your own. If you crave popularity, 
show others that you are interested in them. The cold fish, no mat- 
ter how correct, is really ill-mannered. The warmhearted, generous, 
helpful person has both manners and friends. 


Next week: Your Money and Your Life 


OUR FRONT COVER: Giving a report on a 
new record is simpler than making an oral 
report in class, but the principles are the 
same. Know what you're talking about, 


stick to your subject, and give your listen- 
ers something to think about. Our record- 
reporter is “on the beam.” Her listeners 
listen! — Photo by Dickey Meyer. 
























SERVING THROUGH 


Keds will help you win! 


You get extra stamina from Keds. The 
Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion and 
Shockproof Insole are shaped naturally 
to your foot when you run and jump. A 
molded cushion heel is between hard 
gym floors and the seasitive muscles and 
bones of your feet. This cradle of com- 
fort moves with your feet in action. 


SCIENCE 
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& Capir~tanans high with 
Te S06 of Champions players who take their 
basketball seriously. A fine 
shoe for all gym work—for 


roadwork, too. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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BALANCED 
Balanced Wear—tops and soles 
Gre matched for toughness; all 
the shoe gives equal service. 


SLANT TOPS 
Two-piece Tops and breathable 
uppers —siant top won't bite or 
bind Achilles tendon. 


SCIENTIFIC LAST 


TRACTION SOLES 
Traction Soles give safe, sure 
footing for fast footwork—off- 
set chancy footing. 


Last conforms to shape of foot, 
permitting big toe to tie straight; 
equal rights to every other toe. 
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WASHABLE 
Keds keep clean the healthful, 
hygienic way—in soap and | 
water. Scrub, rinse, hangto dry. , 





























ERE you are again — in the front 
H of the room facing your class- 

mates. But now they look like 
a mass of unfriendly strangers. They 
always take on that look when it’s your 
turn to give an oral report. 

After a few false starts, your entire 
report snaps back into your memory. 
You race glibly through half of it. Then 
your mind suddenly goes blank; you 
“and-uh” and “er-um” in order to mark 
time. You stammer miserably through 
the second half. As you stumble back 
to your seat, you think, “They certainly 
don’t look impressed. Well, it’s their 
own fault. If they’d looked more alive, 
I would’ve tried to be more interesting.” 

And you stare glumly at Milt Horne 
who has taken your place at the front 
of the room. You slouch in your seat, 
gaze out the window, doodle, and make 
comments to your neighbor — anything 
to take your mind off of Milt’s report. 

You and your classmates have pegged 
oral reports as a form of refined torture. 
Whether you're making the report or 
listening to it, your attitude is, “Well, 
things are tough all over. We can prob- 
ably endure this, too.” 

That attitude adds up to a big zero. 
With practice, here’s what you can get 
out of making a report: The ability to 
(1) think straight; (2) present your 
ideas clearly; (3) entertain people; (4) 
win respect; (5) feel at ease with 
people; (6) think fast in emergencies. 

Transferring the shoe to the other 
foot, listening to reports can help you to: 
(1) absorb information; (2) evaluate 
ideas; (3) take notes accurately; (4) 
become a more interesting companion. 


Insurance for Interest 


Perhaps you'd planned to write your 
report during the study period just 
before class. Toss that idea out the win- 
dow. A free evening about a week in 
advance is a good time to begin your 
preparations. You want this report to 
seep into your mind gradually so that 
it takes root firmly. That’s the way to 
guard against those sudden lapses of 
memory when you're on your feet. 

Choose a topic that interests you. Be 
sure it’s something that will interest the 
class, too. As an amateur physicist, you 
may be all wrapped up in Ehrenhaft’s 
Theory of Magnetism. But would a dis- 
cussion of it keep your classmates 
awake? 


Don’t choose a topic that’s too broad. 
As a “home ec” student, you may feel 
that you could make a report on sewing 
good enough to interest even the boys 
in your class. But just straight “Sewing” 
is a big topic. You won't be able to do 
justice to any one point. Your audience 
will feel you're not letting them in on 
the whole story. Why not narrow your 
topic down to “How to Make a Patch- 
work Quilt” or “How to Darn Socks”? 
(That ought to hold the boys’ atten- 
tion! ) 

You probably have a four or five min- 
ute time limit. Careful planning will 
keep you within bounds. Choose the 
five or six most important points your 
topic should cover. Make notes on every- 
thing you can think of about each point. 
If you're unsure of anything, check in 
encyclopedias, magazine articles, and 
textbooks. 

Organize your notes into an outline, 
putting each point in its logical order. 
For instance, if you're discussing, 
“Teaching a Five-Year-Old How to 
Swim,” you wouldn’t begin with the 
teaching procedure. You’d begin by tell- 
ing how to make the child feel at home 
in the water, for that would be the first 
problem you'd face in: actually carrying 
through the program. 

Now write your report, devoting one 
paragraph to each main point. Right 
here you take the step that makes the 
difference between between a cut-and- 
dried report and a lively, entertaining 








one. To entertain, you must vary the 
tone of your report. 

Let’s say you're talking about “Har- 
vesting a Crop.” You know about it first- 
hand, because you used to live on a 
farm. In paragraph one, you discuss 
reaping machines, a technical point. 
Now for some human interest. Mention 
the time your kid brother ripped the 
seat of his overalls on a reaper. That 
gives your audience a good laugh before 
you launch into threshing machines in 
paragraph two. 

In the same way, if you're speaking 
on “Typical Sunday Drivers,” don’t lean 
too heavily on humor and satire. Inject a 
serious note at one point. Give statistics 
showing the average number of auto 
accidents on a spring Sunday. 

Now rehearse your speech. Rehearse 
it in front of a full-length mirror to check 
your posture, gestures, and facial ex- 
pressions. Rehearse it in front of a 
critical audience to get their reaction. 
(Younger brothers and sisters make fine 
subjects, for they willingly offer criti- 
cism. Parents may be too careful not 
to hurt your feelings. ) 

If your trial audience asks puzzled 
questions, revise your speech so that 
the ideas come through clearly. Often 
paragraphs, charts, or blackboard dia- 
grams help to clear up confusing points. 

Don’t memorize your speech. Simply 
become familiar with its organization. 
Then you can speak fluently. By fever- 
ishly memorizing it, you'll become so 
intent on words that you'll forget ideas. 
This one is a must: don’t take your 
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speech to class with you! Double-play 
efforts (keeping one eye on your speech 
and the other on your audience) result 
in cross-eyed effects. Reduce your 
speech to a bare outline. Statistics, 
quotations, etc., should be written in 
full, of course, But a joke can simply 
be indicated by: Gag. By now you've 
rehearsed often enough to remember it. 

Print your outline carefully on file 
cards, or triple-space it on 8”x10” typ- 
ing paper. Now you're all set. 


Free Delivery 


The books always tell you to relax 
when you're giving a speech, don’t they? 
And relax is the one thing you can’t do. 
But have you ever tried to break relax 
down into sensible steps. 

Don’t talk to “The Class.” Talk to Joe 
and Sue and Emmett and Gloria. Don’t 
look blankly into a sea of faces. Look at 


Jules and Tony and Rachel and Liz. 


Look at them and talk to them just as if 
you were discussing the Greenville-New- 
ton game over cokes at “Pop’s.” 

Do you feel uncomfortable with your 
hands hanging loosely at your sides? 
Then don’t let them hang, despite the 
rulebooks. Slip one hand into your 
trouser or skirt pocket, if it makes you 
feel happier, Just be sure that your posi- 
tion isn’t ungraceful or silly. (You 
should have checked this when you re- 
hearsed before that full-length mirror.) 
Remember that hands clasped desper- 
ately behind your back pull your clothes 
out of shape and give you a “puffed- 
pigeon” look. Arms clamped firmly 
akimbo hunch you up and make you 
look belligerent. 

Modify the tone of your voice and 
the speed of your delivery. This is a 
device for holding your audience’s at- 
tention. It’s similar to varying the tone 
of your subject matter. There’s nothing 
grimmer than a voice that drones in the 
same key for five minutes. In a speech 
about voting privileges, you might read 
the Constitution’s Fifteenth Amendment 
in a slow, booming, impressive voice. 
Then you'd revert to conversational 
speech as you explained voting pro- 
cedures in your state. And you'd work 
up to a pitch of excitement — sports, an- 


nouncer style — in describing the returns 
coming in on Election Night. 

Don’t be afraid to pause. The pause 
can be a fine dramatic device if it’s 
used well. And it can be effective even 
if you don’t plan it, even if you're using 
it only because you're trying to think of 
what to say next! 

To make your pauses effective, think 
and speak in word groups. Your mind 
shouldn’t simply keep pace with your 
voice, moving from one word to the 
next. Your mind should be a phrase 
ahead of your voice. Keep thinking 
about the next group of words, the next 
sentence, the next paragraph. That will 
guarantee you a smooth flow of words. 
And even if you are stumped, you'll be 
stumped in between sentences, not in 
the middle of an idea. That makes your 
pause sound natural. 

If you forget something, leave it out. 
It will probably be a minor point that 
no one will miss. If it is an important 
one, you'll have to suffer the con- 
sequences of criticism or cross-examina- 
tion after your speech, But even that 
is better than breaking out with, “Oh, 





I forgot to mention . . .” and then re- 
ferring to a topic you completed three 
minutes ago. 

Bring your audience into your speech. 
Jokes and high-power dramatics aren't 
the only things that will alert an audi- 
ence. Have you ever tried asking ques- 
tions? Perhaps paragraph three of your 
report on “Flood Control” lists some 
startling statistics on the damage caused 
by floods. No normal audience will listen 
very attentively to a straight recital of 
such figures. Prod your audience’s curi- 
osity by asking, “How many people do 
you think lost their homes last year 
because of floods?” If no one responds 
to this, persist with, “Claire, would you 
like to take a guess?” and “What’s your 
estimate, Alan?” After three or four 
guesses have been made, you can pop 
your figures and feel sure that everyone 
in the class will hear and* remember 
them. 

The Golden Rule is the surest guide 
to follow if you want to be a good audi- 








ence. Remember the listening habits 
that annoy you when you're speaking. 
Avoid them like the plague when you're 
on the receiving end of a speech. 

Watch the speaker. You've already 
examined the ceiling, the floor, and the 
blackboards in this room very thor- 
oughly. You'll learn nothing from further 
investigation. 

Keep your mind on the speaker's 
ideas, just as you keep your eyes on his 
face. Each speaker introduces new ideas, 
new facts. Don’t believe everything you 
hear — if you doubt something, check it 
later. But listen to new ideas with an 
open mind. 


Are You Listening? 


Examine the speaker’s delivery care- 
fully. Compare it with your own. Does 
he speak the way you do? If so, is it 
effective? If not, which specific habits 
should you try to avoid? Are you par- 
ticularly impressed with the way he 
speaks? If so, exactly what makes him 
so good? And how can you copy his 
techniques and adapt them to your own 
way of speaking? 

Don’t distract the speaker. Of course 
you know that back-of-the-room whis- 
pering is o-u-t. But you can also offend 
with a dead-pan expression, Even if 
Art’s joke isn’t particularly amusing, be 
polite enough to smile. He probably 
needs that morale booster. Don’t scowl 
if you disagree with the speaker’s opin- 
ions. You'll have your chance to ques- 
tion him later. Don’t sneer impatiently 
if the speaker hits a snag. Look attentive 
and sympathetic. Make him feel that 
you're interested and want him to pull 
through so you can hear the rest of his 
speech. 

Take notes on each speech. Many of 
these notes you'll want for your own 
information. If you won't be able to use 
them that way, they'll come in handy 
to spark a discussion during the ques- 
tion period that follows. No speaker 
feels happy about drawing a blank when 
he winds up with, “Now I'll be glad to 
answer questions; if you have any.” — 

Prove that you can “take it” as well 
as you can “hand it out,” and you'll be 
a star attraction in any audience. 
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|e fast can you multiply 475,894 
by 567? In a fraction of a second 
a calculating machine does the job! At 
the National Business Show in New 
York City, we saw a machine do it. 

How long would it take you to make 
a thousand typewritten copies of a 
printed page? A duplicating machine 
runs these off in an hour! 

Have you ever put a ten-page pamph- 
let together by gathering the pages, 
one by one, from ten piles. At the push 
of a button on a oulluade, ages leap 
from ten cubby holes and fall inorder! 

Can you erase without leaving a 
smudge! A girl at the National Business 

“hot” and then said, “I 
want to take the ‘o’ out of ‘hot.’” 
Against the “o,” she put a long, thin 
tube called a Speederaser. She pushed 
down on the tube, making the eraser at 
the end rotate, and the “o” completely 
disappeared! ~- 

A sign, “Miss Stella Pajunas, World’s 
Champion Typist,” drew us to a crowd 
prem. a pretty girl at an electric type- 
writer. “Miss Pajunas is now typing at 
the rate of 150 words per minute,” a 
man from International Business Ma- 
chines (IBM) stated. 

“In the International Commercial 
Schools Contest in 1946, Miss Pajunas 
won the title of “World's Champion 
Typist’ for doing 140 words per minute 
for an hour . . . on an electric writer. 
Miss Pajunas will now type 25 carbons 


. at the rate of 140 words per minute.” 


When the demonstration was fin- 


ISOWORDS per minute! 


ished, we joined Stella to find out how 
she “started her typing career. 

“I went to John Hay Commercial 
High School in Cleveland,” Stella said. 
“We had a typing contest each year 
and the winner got a trip to Chi- 
cago. I thought it would be fun to see 
Chicago, so I practiced my typing and 
entered the First Year Typing Contest. 
I won first prize for 76 words a minute 
for 15 minutes.” 

“Did you go to Chicago?” we asked. 

“Yes,” Stella smiled, “and for the 
next three years, too! I won the contest 
each year. I also won a dictating-tran- 
scription contest. I set a new world rec- 
ord (for high schools) of 82 words 
per minute.” 

“Have you made any other world 
records?” we asked. 

Stella nodded. “After I graduated, I 
was a stenographer for a year in Cleve- 
land. That year I entered the Interna- 
tional Dictating-Transcription Contest 
and set a new international record — 
106 words per minute for 30 minutes. 

“After that,” Stella added, “I was 
secretary to the sales manager of the 
typewriter division of IBM in New York 
City for three and a half years — until 
the International Commercial Schools 
Contest in 1946. I was the first person 
who ever won all four events in that 
contest. I won the Novice Contest, the 
Amateur Contest, the Woman’s Pro- 
fessional, and the World’s Professional.” 

“Are you a secretary now?” we asked, 
thinking her boss was a lucky man. 

“No. Since the contest, I’ve been 





Stella Pajunas, ‘Champion Typist.” 


traveling around the country showing 
commercial schools and private com- 
panies how to use the electric type- 
writer. The electric typewriter was 
used by Government typists at the 
San Francisco Conference (where the 
U. N. Charter was drawn up). Before 
the conference I went to Washington 
to train the typists.” 

“What are the main pointers to fast 
typing?” we asked. 

“Sit straight with feet on the floor,” 
Stella said. “Let the back of the chair 
support you. The height of the chair 
should put your forearms on the same 
slope as the keyboard. 

“You should develop a rhythm,” 
Stella added. “And touch the keys with 
your fingers, keeping the wrists steady.” 

A crowd had already gathered when 
Stella returned for her next demonstra- 
tion. As we left, we heard a man saying, 
“Miss Pajunas is now typing at the rate 
of 150 words per minute. . . .” 








NLY two cookies remain in a box. 

Your brother brings you one cookie 
and eats the other. Your conclusion is 
that there are no more cookies in the 
box. ' ; 

That’s straight thinking — even 
though it’s a simple example. Straight 
thinking is mainly a matter of draw- 
ing a conclusion from the facts at hand. 
If the conclusion has nothing to do with 
the facts at hand—wait a minute. 
You're not thinking straight. 

Suppose you came to this conclusion: 
There are no more cookies in the box; 
therefore, Mother will have a new box 
of cookies when she comes home from 
the store. That is not straight thinking. 
Your mother may or may not bring home 


the cookies. But the empty box doesn’t 

tell you whether she will or won't. 

A correct conclusion is true because 
it follows from the facts at hand. 

Try the example below. If the con- 
clusion is true because it follows from 
the facts, mark it “T.” If the conclusion 
is false, or isn’t necessarily true because 
of the facts given, mark it “F.” 

Squares are shapes with four angles. 
This shape does not have four angles. 
Therefore: 

(a) This shape is a triangle. 
——(b) This shape is not a square. 
Did you mark the conclusions cor- 

rectly? The first (a) should be marked 

“F.” The conclusion does not follow 

from the statement, which does not 

tell you whether the shape is a triangle. 
circle, etc. The only correct conclusion 
to the statement is (b). Did you mark 

it “T”? 

Here are two more problems. Mark 
the conclusions “T” or “F.” 





1. Ted is as good a tackle as Hank. 
Hank is a better tackle than most. 
Therefore: 


(a) Ted and Hank’s team 
should win the game to- 
morrow. 

——_—(b) Ted is a better tackle than 

most. 





2. My brother plays on a baseball 
team. Baseball teams have pitchers. 
Therefore: 


(a) My brother is a pitcher. 
——(b) There is a pitcher on my 
brother's team. 





It’s very important to be able to draw 
logical conclusions — sometimes called 
correct inference. In other issues you 
have learned about patterns c- thinking 
(comparing two similar things, making 
generalizations, etc.) All straight think- 
ing is based on the ability to draw logi- 
cal conclusions. 





















































Y°: can’t unscramble an egg! Do 


you have better luck unscrambling 
your notes? Or do you have Doo- 
dling Dan’s trouble? 

Take, for instance, his hen-scratched 
notes on “Arranging Ideas Within a 
Paragraph.” Miss Smithers had said, 
“Ideas in a paragraph must be arranged 
in order. If you were building,a house 
or baking a cake, you'd follow an or- 
derly procedure. If it were a house, 
you wouldn’t build the roof first, then 
put in the doors and windows, and then 
make the framework. You'd use com- 
mon sense and follow an orderly plan.” 

Here’s what Dan wrote down. 

I. Paragraph 

- A. Cake or house — Lola Marie 
Bean, Lola Marie Bean. 

B. Windows, framework, and root 
—Lola. 

C. Common sense — blue eyes, 
red hair. 

Poor Dan! There came the inevitable 
“session” with his¢ notes before the 
weekly test. He wrestled manfully with 
them, but couldn’t remember what 
“cake or house” meant. “Lola Marie 
Bean” didn’t help, either! 


How About You? 


Do your notes “make sense”? Do you 
try to take dowh everything? Do you 
burn the midnight oil because your 
notes ramble all over the page and leave 
sentences unfinished? 

Do your notes tell accurately what 
the speaker was saying or are they like 
Speed’s? His teacher had said. “The 
pyramid was torn down and the stones 
were used to build modern Cairo.” 

Speed wrote, “Pyramid stones used 
to build Monte Carlo.” He put that on 
his test paper. (P.S. He took the course 
again the next year!) 

Good notes are short, accurate, and 
clear; they “make sense.” That means 
more headwork than handwork! 

Here are some tips which will help 
you take better notes: 


1. Have your equipment ready —, 


enough paper and a good pen or sev- 
eral pencils that don’t smear. 

2. Leave plenty of room in the mar- 
gins and between the lines, so that 
later you can add additional informa- 
tion, if needed. (Ask your teacher after 
class about points you've missed, or 
look them up in a reference book.) 

8. Listen for complete ideas. Sort out 
the main ideas from the minor points. 

4. Listen to the way the speaker 
talks. By his pauses, by the emphasis 
he places on cain words, and by his 





choice of words, you can tell which are 
the key points. 

5. Write down briéfly the main ideas, 
using standard abbreviations .to help 
you keep up with the speaker. Under- 
line these main points. 

6. Watch for reasons and illustrations 
which will help you understand the 
main ideas; write them down. 

7. Circle any terms or words you 
don’t “understand, and look them up 
later. 

8. As soon as possible, read your 
notes and be sure you understand them. 


Ready—Set—Go! 


Let’s say that you’ve volunteered to 
make an oral report to your English 


. class on Mr. Ripple’s lecture at the pub- 


lic library. He’s talking on “The Story 
of Shoes.” 

At the top of the page write the date, 
the title of the talk, and the name of 
the speaker. 

“The story of shoes goes back more 
than 4,000 years,” Mr. Ripple begins, 
adjusting his spectacles. “The Egyp- 
tians wore sandals from papyrus reeds 
which grew in the Nile River.” 

Your outline begins: 

I. Shoes — 4,000 years old 

Il. Egyptians — sandals made of 
reeds 

(You know that Mr. Ripple is likely 
to mention shoes in other lands, but 
you don’t write down III. until you're 
sure he’s through with Egypt.) 

“A woven thong came up between the 
first and second toes, and wrapped 
around the ankle,” he continues. 

Now your notes read: 

Il. Egyptians — sandals made of 
reéds, held on with woven thong. 

“The Athenians were very particular 
about their footwear,” he goes on. “San- 
dals were in great favor, although shoes 
and boots, made of wood, leather. mat- 
ting, and a form of cork, were also be- 
ing worn. Athenian shoes were designed 
to reflect the social position of the 
wearer.” 

Now he is talking about the Athen- 
ians. You write: 

Ill. Athenians wore sandals 

A. Also had shoes of wood, 
leather matting, cork. 

B. Shoes showed social position 
of wearer. 

Now there’s something you don’t yun- 
derstand! Draw a circle around “B” 
and ask Mr. Ripple later just how the 
shoes showed the social position of the 
wearer. Leave space to write in this 
information. ; 
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“Then for several reasons,” Mr. Rip- 
ple emphasizes, “shoes began to look 
more like we know them.” 

You note Mr. Ripple’s pause for em- 
phasis and you caught “the several rea- 
sons” sentence. You’re ready for sev- 
eral points. But do they go under Athen- 
ians or under a new major heading? 
Wait and see. 

“Shoes came to conform to the line 
of the foot. Right shoes could be dis- 
tinguished from the left. New fasten- 
ing devices — buttons, buckled straps — 
began to replace thongs or lacings.” 

You write: 

C. Shoes began to look more like ours 

1. Rt. and left shoes dev. 
2. New fasteners—buttons, buckles 

Mr. Ripple’s talk is not too clear. 
You'd better ask him if this happened 
in Athens, or later in other places. 


Taking Minutes 


The same techniques will work when 
you take notes of the club or class meet- 
ing. Summarize the events in your own 
words; use clear, simple English. 

Remember that you plan to read 
“the minutes” and that your listeners 
will want to get the general ideas ac- 
curately. Be sure to include the names 
of everyone who made important mo- 
tions or suggestions. Briefly list the sug- 
gestions and name those which are 
adopted. 





In Brief 


Here are a few standard abbrevi- 
ations, ised in note taking. See your 
dictionary for a more complete list: 


American — Amer. avenue — ave. 


association —assn. balance — bal. 
bushel — bu. capital — cap. 
chapter — ch. company — co. 


continue — cont. 
credit — er. 
current. — cur. 
example — ex. 


century — cen. 
divide — div. 
dozen — dz. 
frequent — freq. 


governmeni — govt. hour — hr. 

Hospital — hosp. island — is. 
January — Ja. maximum — max. 
number — no. package — pkg. 
population — pop. patent — pat. 
reference — ref. stock — stk. 
secretary — secy. temporary — temp. 


vocabulary — vocab. week — wk. 
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ORDS aren’t the only symbols 
that tell stories. Maps have 
fascinating tales to tell — if 

you know how to read them! 

Take the map on this page, for in- 
stance. It pictures a make-believe land 
which we shall call Mapania. Once 
you've learned a few map-facts, you 
can read between the lines of Mapania 
just as you would read lines of print. 

With the “Scale of Miles” you can 
measure the distance between places. 
The scale shows what amount of space 
on the map is equal to 10 actual miles, 
etc. 

Let’s say that you want to know the 
distance between E and F. (The circles 
marked by capital letters are cities and 
towns.) Place a straight-edged strip of 
paper on the map so that the edge 


‘ touches both E and F. With a sharp 


pencil, make marks (“ticks”) on the 
paper where the edge touches E and F, 
Now measure your ticks by the scale. 
The distance is almost 40 miles. 

How about the distance by water be- 
tween E and F? (The thin, wiggly lines 
on Mapania are rivers.) Here’s the way 
to measure a crooked line: 

Take a strip of paper and put a 
tick mark on its edge to go with E on 
the map. Beyond E, where the first bend 
in the river occurs is tick 2. Bring the 
edge of the strip to that, to mark off 
distance E-2, Now turn the strip as if 
tick 2 were a pivot until the edge of 
the strip comes up to the next bend, 
which is tick 3. Continue this tick-and- 
turn business until you finish the river, 
and then measure the result along the 
scale. 


Keys to Clues 


Above the scale of miles is a transla- 
tion of the map’s symbols. These help 
you to locate the railroads, canals, sea 
lanes, and mountains. 

This is a very simple map, so there 
are only a few symbols. Other maps 
may have many more .symbols, A road 
map, for instance, is chockful of dif- 
ferent kinds of lines and legends which 
indicate “Paved Road,” “Poor Road,” 
etc. And most maps differentiate be- 
tween the size of cities by marking them 
with different symbols. 


Where Is It? 


Latitude and longitude are man-made 
devices for locating places on this globe 
of ours. To understand them, forget the 
map for a moment and look at, or think 
of, a globe. Around its widest point, 
as you know, is an imaginary line which 
we call the Equator. (It equates the 
globe into north and south halves.) Be- 
tween the Equator and the North Pole 
—and between the Equator and the 
South Pole — are other imaginary circles 
around the globe. All of these circles 
are called parallels of latitude. The 
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Equator is numbered 0. The circles be- 
tween the Equator and the North Pole 
are numbered up to 90. Those between 
the Equator and the South Pole are also 
numbered up to 90. An island located 
at 40 N is forty degrees north of the 
Equator, A City situated at 40 S is 
forty degrees south of the Equator. 
That’s all latitude means: how far north 
or south of the equator. 

There’s another complete set of imagi- 
nary lines on our globe. They're drawn 
from the North Pole to the South Pole. 
They cross the parallels at right angles. 
They're called meridians of longitude, 
and they’re numbered, too. The Prime 
Meridian, or longitude 0, passes through 
Greenwich, England. Meridians are 
numbered up to 180 running west from 
Greenwich (“west longitude”) and up 
to 180 running east from Greenwich 
(“east longitude”). The 180th meridian, 
of course, is halfway around the globe 
from Greenwich. That’s all longitude 
means: how far east or west of the zero 
meridian at Greenwich, England. 

What has all this to do with Mapania? 
Take another look at*the map. Note the 
parallel lines that run across it, They're 
the parallels of latitude. Now note the 
vertical lines, running up and down, 
crossing the parallels. Those are the 
meridians of longitude. Your calcula- 
tions show you that city D lies at 45 N, 
160 W (45 degrees north latitude and 
160 degrees west longitude). That 
places it in the northern hemisphere, 
almost halfway around the globe, west- 
ward, from Greenwich. 

Now do you see the point? By using 
parallels and meridians, you can locate 
any spot anywhere in the world. 

You can also locate precise directions 
with parallels and meridians. For in- 


stance, at a quick glance you might 
think that city C is northwest of city 
G. Actually, city C is in a direct line 
north of city G. How do you prove it? 
They both border exactly on the 150th 
meridian. And you know that meridians 
run exactly north and south. (And paral- 
lels run exactly east and west, even 
though they too may look slightly curved 
on a flat map.) 

You'll often find maps that have other 
symbols in the margins. They'll have 
capital letters along the top and bottom 
margins — and numbers along the sides. 
These are also guides for locating places. 
On a list accompanying the map, you'll 
find all the towns and cities, each one 
followed by a letter and a number. 
Pottstown might be C 7, for instance. 
To locate Pottstown, you simply find 
the spot where the horizontal line 7 
crosses the vertical line C. 


Test Yourself 

If you’ve read this. article carefully, 
you'll have no difficulty answering these 
questions: 

1. How far is it by air from D to E? 

2. How far is it by water from D to 
E? 

3. Which is higher above sea level, 
K or H? 

4. Is L farther north than M? 

5. Which do you think is a busier 
commercial city, B or K? 

6. Could you travel by water from 
C to D? e 

7. If a ship were situated at 45 N, 
165 W, and were headed eastward, 
what port would it be sailing towards? 

8. Going downstream from F, what 
would be the first city you’d come to? 

9. Give the approximate latitude and 
longitude of A. 


















ORE and more of you are making 
your letters letter - perfect! It 
wasn’t easy to choose the best entries 


in our Letter Perfect Contest (an- 
nounced in the September 29 issue). 

The winners are: Nancy Leet, Har- 
vard (Massachusetts) Junior High 
School (for Situation 1); Charles Tali- 
ferro, Du Sable High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (for Situation 2); and Joan 
Kocevar, Steelton (Pennsylvania) High 
School (for Situation 3). Nancy, Charles, 
and Joan will receive $1 each. 


Sherry Road 
Harvard, Massachusetts 
October 7, 1947 


Ace Jewelry Company 
36 Beacon Street 
Boston 6, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


One month ago, on September 6, 1947, 
I ordered by mail from your company one 
sterling silver bracelet, No. 2-A. Enclosed 
in my letter was a money order for $12.90. 
I requested that you send the bracelet to: 


Miss Connie Bartlett 

12 Riverdale Avenue 

Harvard, Massachusetts 

Later I learned that she had not received 
this gift, and I purchased another. Will 
you please send a refund of my money to: 


Miss Nancy Leet 

Sherry Road 

Harvard, Massachusetts 
Yours very truly, 
Nancy Leet 


Here’s the letter which put Charles 
in the winning class: 
4739 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
October 8, 1947 


The Speedy Mail Order Co. 
1813 West 13th Street 
Pushemback 2, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I have received one of your ping pong 
sets damaged. 

On September 30 my father sent you an 
order for one Play-Time Ping Pong Set, 
No. 1-B, advertised in your company’s 
Summer Catalogue. My father enclosed a 
money order for $2.10. 

I am mailing the damaged set back to 
you, Parcel Post Collect. If you cannot de- 
liver another set within two weeks, please 
send a refund to: 

Charles Taliferro 

4739 S. Dearborn Street 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

Very truly yours, 
Charles Taliferro 


And here’s Joan’s prize - winning 
letter: 
500 Pine Street 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 
October 2, 1947 


Bowman and Company 
Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


On September 30th I purchased two (2) 
sweaters, one blue and one red, in size 
thirty-eight (38), from your store. They 
were $5.95 each. I asked that they be de- 
livered to my home: 

500 Pine Street 

Steelton, Pennsylvania 


The package arrived this morning, and 
upon opening it I found the red sweater 
to be size forty (40), which is incorrect. 

As I will be unable to return the sweater 
personally, I would like you to deliver to 
me another sweater in size thirty-eight 
(38), at the same price, preferably in red; 
but if this is not possible, in green. When 
this sweater is delivered, I would like to 
have the other one taken back to the store. 
If you cannot send me what I want, please 
refund my money to the given address. 

Yours truly, 
Joan Kocevar 


Another Contest 


Here’s your chance to try again! Send 
us your entry to the new Letter Perfect 
Contest, which is described below. Your 
letter may be typed or written in long- 
hand — but keep it neat! On the reverse 
side of your letter, print your name, 
address, and high school. Mail your 
letter not later than November 26, to 
Letter Perfect Editor, Practical English, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Two prizes, 
of $1 each, will be awarded for the best 
two letters. 

Here’s what you must do! The letter 
printed below is chockful of fussy, for- 
mal, old-fashioned phrases. Your job is 
to rewrite it. Your version should be 
friendly, streamlined, and businesslike. 
(Before you tackle this job, reread the 
Letter Perfect columns which appeared 
in the October 20 and October 27 
issues of Practical English.) 





hones Ottice fame oe 
“lt wouldn’t surprise me if it was 
the very last one in the file.” 





November 5, 1947 
Mrs. Harry Carlisle 
23 Blossom Street 
Watson, Minnesota 


Dear Customer: 


This is to remind you that you have not 
yet favored us with a response to ours of 
the 15th ult. We stated in said letter that 
we had checked our files and found, much 
to our profound regret, that the charge ac- 
count we carry in your name has been in- 
active for over a year. 

In accordance with the policy of our 
store, we must once again remind you that 
our regulations require that all persons 
carrying charge accounts with us must pur- 
chase at least $50 worth of merchandise 
during the calendar year. We have found 
this provision to be necessary in view of 
the clerical and accounting costs which 
accrue to us as a result of entering and 
handling said accounts. 

As advised in our previous correspond- 
ence, we shall be extremely ~"Jased to 
reinstate your charge account if we may 
have your pledge that you will live up to 
the “active account” regulation. In the 
event that you cannot see your way clear 
to promise same, we shall be forced to 
drop your account. , 

In either case, it will be necessary for 
you to advise us of your wishes by filling 
in the printed form which we hand you 
herewith. Will you be so kind as to com- 
ply with dispatch? 

Trusting that we shall -hear favorably 
from you, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


Schroeder’s Buy-Mart 
Paul Flitters 
Credit Department 





Speaking of Books 


There’s a thrill a minute — aud some- 
times more — in The Lure of Danger*®, 
a collection of true adventure stories. 

What happens when a man meets 
the Terror of the Deep (the Octopus) 
with its death-dealing tentacles? What 
happens when a scientist surprises a 
leopard in an eerie cave full of bats? 

How did Houdini, the great magi- 
cian, escape from a locked trunk which 
had been thrown into a river? 

The heroes of these fourteen true 
stories faced danger because it was a 
part of their jobs. They dared death 
in the oceans’ depths to rescue trapped 
submarine crews; they tracked wild ani- 
mals across veldt and through jungle 
in order to stock circuses, zoos, and 
museums; they scaled forbidding moun- 
tain peaks in order to add to scientific 
knowledge. 

Margaret C. Scoggin, editor of this 
book, is librarian of the Nathan Straus 
Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. She knows what young people 
like. 


®° THE LURE OF DANGER, True Ad- 
venture Stories. Collected by M C. 
Scoggin. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1947. $3.00. 
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Watch Your Language! 


Here’s a roundup of all the points we've covered in 
grammar so far this semester. If you score 100 per cent 
on this quiz, you’ve been on the ball. If you don’t, your 
face should be red! 

Read each of the following sentences carefully. It 
the sentence is correct, mark it C. If wrong, mark it W; 
then cross out the incorrect word or phrase and write 
in the correct word or phrase. (See sample below.) 
One point for each sentence. 





Sample: W Everybody held a 


—_._ 1. With those new shoes, ['m taller than him. 


bo 


. Him and I are going to the game. 
—— 3. Julia, Sue, and her are out. 

—— 4. Ellen and I are good friends. 

__—. 5. _ Us fellows must stick together. 

——_—. 6. Between you and I, this is really a fake. 
—__—. 7. My sister is younger than she. 

~——. 8. Write Jack and she to come. 


—_—. 9. Do you like these kind of hat? 


‘_____10. It was them who were to blame. 


——_l1. The roast looks tenderly. 

—___12. Don’t invite Millie, Sandra, and her. 
—___13. Gardenias smell sweetly. 

——_—14. She smiled at him sweetly. 

one My dear, you look beautifully tonight. 
—___16. You can’t treat us girls like that. 
—_—17. Since he’s been practicing, he sings good. 
——_—_18. My mother and me understand each other. 
———19. The defendant spoke hotly. 

—____20. After I fixed the motor, it ran good. 





My score 
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Class 





Are You Spellbound? 


How’s your “spelling ear”? How’s your “spelling eye”? 
And how are you on prefixes, suffixes, and silent letters? 
This quiz will tell you. There are no new words here. 
You've seen them all before. 

In each group of three words, one is misspelled. Find 
the misspelled word and spell it correctly in the space at 
the right. One point for each. 


Correction 


1. accommodate _ tradegy accept 


2 congradulate destroy exhausted 


8. atheletics committee believed 
>. 
4. deceive discipline suprise 


5. excellent umberella embarrass 


6. similiar benefited apology 


7. cemetery conquer goverment 

8. conscience souless disable 

9. desirable diseases neumonia 
10. whisle existence exercise 

11. extremely truly dissappear 


12. excitement sychology overripe 


13. disatisfy jewelry movable — 
14. sandwich receive ilegible 
15. courtesy imoral annual 


16. actualy courageous mistake 


17. barbarous unatural probably Kcccelimeptiaiemae 
18. reconize dissolve argument 
19. sincerity pattern temperment —___. 


20. underate disservice immodest 


My score 

















Sign Language 
Is your punctuator in working order? It had better be! 
There are twenty sentehces coming up — all suffering from 
comma trouble. Punctuate each sentence correctly. One 
point for each. 


. Are you there Mother? 

I like Bogart Hope and Crosby. 

When I eat my lessons must wait. 

. In 1843 1840 costumes were still popular. 

. I like you Bob when you behave well. 

In the end men will triumph over brutes. 

. Lavagetto the Dodger player is famous now. 
. Mother bought a dress hat coat and shoes. 


CeNIount ON 


. In short skirts will be longer this year. 
10. Bill are you there? 

11. Bees grasshoppers and flies are insects. 
12. In chapter four seven lines are omitted. 
13. Bobo the pitcher was driven off the mound. 
14. Because I like you I won't tell. 

15. If I were you Tess I'd go. 

16. Girls listen to me. 

17. Are you waiting for me John? 

18. Yesterday today tomorrow — it’s the same. 
19. If you smoke your father will disapprove. 


20. Since you must practice come home early. 


My score 


only three years old.” “I know,” the desperate one said, 


“but my tongue isn’t like your sister's. 
Then the gates opened—and I saw baseball at its 
best. 


Sincerely yours, 
AL 


Corrections 
6. ewe 
A 
8. 
9. 

10. 
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My score. 


Words to the Wise 


You've met every one of these italicized words in a 
Words to the Wise quiz some time this semester. Have 
they all become/part of your vocabulary? In the blank 
space next to each italicized wérd, write the letter of its 
synonym. Count one point for each. 


——_— 1. harass: (a) protect; (b) confuse; (c) vex. 
— 2. rescind: (a) cancel; (b) order; (c) burn. 
—— 3. obstruct; (a) pave; (b) teach; (c) block, 


4 compute: (a) rival; (b) calculate; (c) eat. 





What's the Usage? 


If you got the following from your best friend, what 
would you do? He’s a good pal, but you can’t let him go 
around mangling the English language the way he does! 
You're not his friend if you do. So find the ten errors in 
usage in his letter (and don’t forget the two bubble- 
gum chewers), underscore them, and write the correc- 
tions on the lines at the end of letter. Two points for 
each. 


20 Fort Grove Place 
Brooklyn 30, New York 
October 3, 1947 

Dear Jim, 

I have lived! I saw that World Series ball game when 
Cookie Lavagetto made history in the ninth. I ain't the 
same boy any more. But first let me tell you how I got 
in to see the game. 

I arrived at the ball park at 6 a.m. and waited and 
waited. Right next to me there was a light-complected 
man who kept talking to hisself all the time. In front of 
me there were two bobby-soxers blowing bubble gum. 
They annoyed me. When one of the girl’s bubbles busted, 
I laughed out loud. “That'll learn you a lesson,” I said. 
They could of murdered me! (I suppose I should of 
been more of a gentleman.) 

The girl just couldn’t seem to get her bubbler work- 
ing, so her friend tried to help her. “Do it like I do,” she 
said, showing her how to stick her tongue into the gum. 
“I can’t,” her friend said. “Everytime I try it, it busts.” “I'm 
surprised at you. I learned my little sister — and she’s 


5. defray: (a) tear; (b) pay; (c) endanger. 

6. loathe: (a) hate; (b) lazy; (c) unwilling. 
—_— 7. allusion: (a) reference; (b) idea; (c) fit. 

8. deviate: (a) follow; (b) turn; (c)_ delight. 
—__. 9. rigid: (a) ridge; (b) strict; (c) dull. 
———10. fraudulent: (a) bad; (b) new; (c) dishonest, 
——11. refute: (a) disprove; (b) veto; (c) help. 
——12. prodigy: (a) ward; (b) thief; (c) genius. 
——_—13. expedite: (a) hasten; (b) send; (c) argue. 
——14. sluggish: (a) untidy; (b) slow; (c) sweet. 
——15. guardian: (a) protector; (b) pal; (c) lad. 
____16. esteem: (a) count; (b) fill; (c) admire, 
_____17. remunerate: (a) repay; (b) list; (c )rate. 
———18. abundant: (a) scarce; (b) good; (c) plentiful. 


—— 19. consignment: (a) assignment; (b) shipment; 
(c) assistant. , 

——20. optimistic: (a) optician; (b) seeing; (c) cheer- 
ful. 


My score 
My total score__.._.. 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 














There’s more than dollars 
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I. The first thing you do when you 
open your pay envelope is to count the 
“results” of your good work. But even 
when you’ve counted the last dollar— 
there’s still something left—something 
you can’t see or feel—yet something 
mighty important to you and your job. 





2. For instance, how about the fellow 
who dreamed up the product or the 
service which your job helps to produce? 
If it hadn’t been for him your job might 
not even exist. So it’s only fair to figure 
that Ais.work—along with yours—helps 
fill every pay envelope you get. 








3. Then, of course, there are the folks 
who risk their savings to buy the “tools” 
for your job—and that means not only 
modern machinery but also the build- 
ings, the materials—everything your firm 
needs to do business. Your pay envelope 
simply wouldn’t exist without them! 


-\ in your pay envelope! 





4. Next comes the boss—and that in- 
cludes all the managers, from the big 
boss on down. If they didn’t have what it 
takes, the business would soon fold up. 
Then you’d be out of a job. So it’s plain 
that “good management” plays a very 
big part in filling your pay envelope. 








5. And let’s not forget the chap who 
pounds the pavements to se// the goods 
or the service you help to produce. His 
work—like yours and that of a// your 
fellow workers—helps make the firm a 
profitable business—the only kind of 
business that can provide steady jobs. 





6. And—speaking of profits — you 
know, of course, that a big share of the 
profits earned by industry goes right back 
into the business—to pay for the research 
and expansion that mean more produc- 
tion, more and better jobs, lower prices 
and a bigger opportunity for you. 





Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
ATIONAL SSOCIATION OF ANUFACTURERS cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 


matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 











Write for free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 
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HERE 





COMES 
THE 
NEWS! 


| cee That’s the sound of 





the newspaper as the newsboy 

tosses it against your front door 
tonight or tomorrow morning. At this 
moment —in all parts of the world — 
writers, and editors are 
gathering and preparing the news that 
you'll read in your daily paper. 

Flash! In your own city. . . . Jim Scott 
is arriving at a big department store 
fire. A photographer is taking pictures of 
the fire. Other reporters are “covering” 
the city hall, the one department, 
etc., on their daily “beats.” 

Flash! In Washington, D.C... . Na- 
tional news is being gathered for you 
by reporters of press associations. 


Wire Services 


It would be confusing and costly if 
every daily paper in the country had 
enough correspondents in Washington 
to cover all of the important news in 
our nation’s capital. Instead, most pa- 


pers buy their national and international” 


news reports from one or more of the 
three large press associations — Asso- 
ciated Press (called AP), United Press 
(UP), and International News Service 
(INS). Many foreign countries also 
have press associations. 

A reporter from each association is 
near the President every minute that 
he is working, whether in the White 
House or in Rio de Janeiro. A reporter 
from each association regularly covers 
the activities of Congress, the State De- 

artment, and the Supreme Court. UP, 
for instance, has 115 men in its Wash- 
ington bureau. 

A few minutes after important news 
breaks in Washington, D. C., a report- 
er is telephoning the story to the Wash- 
ington offic. of his press association. 
By teletype the wews is sent immedi- 


ately to newspapers which buy from 
that association. In your newspaper 
you'll often see the initials UP, AP, or 
INS after the date line at the top of 
national news _ stories - WASHING- 
TON, Nov. 8 (AP). This means that 
the story came from the Washington 
Bureau of the Associated Press. 

In New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities throughout the 
U S., the press associations also have 
bureaus. UP and INS get news of small 
cities and towns through local citizens 
or reporters who relay the news to the 
nexrest UP or INS bureau. Each paper 
that receives news from AP permits 
important news gathered by local re- 
porters to be teletyped on AP wires. 

Thus, by an elaborate wire system, 
news reports from one city hum over AP, 
UP, and INS wires to hundreds of other 
cities. AP and INS also send pictures 
by wire. 


Behind the Scenes 


Flash! Back in Washington, D.C... . 
If you live in a large city, your daily 
papers may have one or more corre- 
spondents in Washington. These report- 
ers don’t duplicate the news sent by 
the press associations. They have a dif- 
ferent job. 

Press association reporters cover 
“spot” news. They are “on the spot” 
when a debate is going on in Congress. 
As the debate ends, they report the sub- 
ject of the debate, who participated, 
etc. 

The Washington correspondents for 
large city papers write “background” 
stories instead of “spot” news. If they 
were writing on the subject of a Con- 
gressional debate, they would tell what 
led up to the debate; they might inter- 
view those who participated in the de- 
bate and quote their further comments. 


As a reader, you can recognize these 
stories by the marking: “From our 
Washington Bureau.” 

Only experienced newspapermen are 

















Gene Winter in the Guild Reporter 
“This is a big story! Get pix, details 
- and bring me a ham on rye.” 





assigned to write background stories. 
They must know history, government, 
and economics. They must be careful 
not to turn background facts into opin- 
ion. 

Now what is the difference between 
“spot” news, “background stories,” and 
“opinion”? Here’s an example: 

If you report that Butch came to 
school late this morning, that’s spot 
news. If you explain the events that 
made Butch late, that’s background — 
tu help people understand the news. If 
you state that it was excusable for 
Butch to be late, that’s opinion. 


Flash! Paris. . . . Lo ...+ Ber- 
lin. . . . Moscow. . . . Shanghai... . 
Tokyo. . . . Buenos Aires. In these cities, 


and others, press association reporters 
are covering important foreign and in- 
ternational news. They report events 
overseas and cable their stories back 
to the U. S. 

Large city newspapers may also have 
foreign correspondents stationed abroad. 
These correspondents, experts in history 
and economics, write background stories 
on the news in other countries. 


In the Editors’ Hands 


News from most of the above sources 
is coming into the office of your large 
city paper today. Local reporters like 
Jim Scott hand their stories to the City 
Editor. The Telegraph Editor receives 
stories from all other U. S. cities by 
teletype, telephone, or telegraph. The 
Foreign Editor handles stories from 
outside the U. S. 

The News Editor sees all of the news 
that goes into the paper. With the Man- 
aging Editor’s advice he decides on the 
length and place for each story. The 
News Editor is constantly shifting 
stories in and out of the paper. When 
a good story breaks, he quickly marks 
“kill” on the stories that must be left 
out to make room for the latest and 
most important news. 

The Managing Editor has the final 
Say on every page of the paper except 
the editorial page. It’s up to him to 
employ good reporters, editors, column- 
ists, cartoonists, etc. He keeps the size 
of the staff and of the paper in line with 
the business department's budget. 

The Managing Editor's boss is the 
Publisher, who is the owner or part- 
owner of the paper. Editor of the 
newspaper is usually in charge of the 
editorial page; he also is responsible 
to the Publisher. 

These are some of the hundreds of 
people on the job right now making the 
paper which the street newsboy will 
sell, crying: “Daily neewwwssss! Reeead 
alllilll about it!” 


This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles on Newspapers. Next week: Fea- 
ture Stories. 
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Roundup 


Easy Sledding — Now 


A Feature Story by Paul Hughes 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Merle O. Thompson, Jr., is a fellow 
who always liked to do things with his 
hands. When he returned from the war 
with a badly-mangled right hand, it 
seemed to him that the future would be 
pretty “tough sledding.” 

At that time, back in 1945, the 21- 
year-old Thompson didn’t realize that 
his gloomy prediction — about the sled- 
rth gaged turn into a bright new 
career. 

But that’s just what happened. To- 
day Thompson is vice-president and 
chief inspector of the Thompson Cor- 
poration of Brownstown, Ind., which 
runs a factory manufacturing sleds by 
the carload. 

When Merle returned home, his 
father encouraged him to use the fam- 
ily’s hobby shop and build a sailboat. 
Then, remembering Merle’s comment 
about “tough sledding,” his father 
helped him design a wooden sled. 
Merle turned out a few sleds in the 
hobby shop. The demand was so great 
that the Thompsons had to build an 
addition to the shop and hire as many 
as 25 helpers. 

Mr. Thompson, Sr., who had been 
plant manager in a ‘ocal factory for 
twenty-two years, workeu out design 
changes and introduced new ideas into 
the Thompson sled. The upshot was 
that a family corporation was formed. 
Thompson, Sr., became president. 
Merle, Jr., was made vice-president; 
his mother, secretary-treasurer; and a 
younger brother, Frank, a directcr in 
charge of production in the factory. 

A new factory was built in a corn- 
field along the railroad track and mod- 
ern machinery was installed. At first 
sales were local — in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Illinois. But now or- 
ders are coming in from all over the 
country. 


“Ellis Island” for Animals 
A Feature Story by Albert S. Fulling 
Washington Post 

Clifton, N. J.— The “Ellis Island of 
the animal kingdom” —a combination 
three-ring circus and dairy.— is back 
tc normal again after wartime inter- 


ruption. But “normal” at the U. S. an- 
imal quarantine station here is not a 
dull routine. 

Through the stalls on the 52-acre 
station go a continuous stream of quad- 
rupeds — bulls worth $15,000, jittery 
antelopes, deer, red buffalo, wild swine 
and many other animals’ The ever- 
changing “guest list” includes 95 per 
cent of the cloven-hoofed animals sent 
to the United States from abroad. 

This animal quarantine station was 
founded in 1900 to preve.:t the spread 
of disease from incoming cattle to na- 
tive American herds. Animals are kept 
under observation for 15 to 30 days 
before they are sent to their final des- 
tination — farms, ranches, zoos, parks, 
and exhibits. 

Food is used to lure camels and gi- 
raffes into the station’s stalls; they can- 
not be roped and pulled through the 
low entrances. One time an impala, a 
large African antelope, jumped out of 
a window six feet above the floor of its 
stall. The animal was caught in the 
paddock before it cou!d vault the 
boundary fence. 


Customer's Always Right (He Thinks) 


A Feature Story by Edward Ellis 
New York World-Telegram 


Movie and theater ushers have to be 
rea! diplomats. All day long they do 
nothing except steer a crowd where 
it ought to go and argue it out of going 
where it wants to go! 

Stephen Banovitch, chief of ushers 
at the Roxy Theater in New York City 
uses this theory: The best way to han- 
dle bad-mannered people is to make 
them look foolish to others. For in- 
stance, if some man breaks out of his 
place in the waiting line at a theater 
and jumps in front of others, Mr. Ban- 
ovitch steps up to him and says in a 
loud voice, “No one is going to move, 
sir, until you get out of the way.” 

This causes others in the line to mut- 
ter and, likely as not, a couple of pat- 
rons will stare the offender out of the 
way. 

How can an usher shush loud-talk- 
ing persons waiting inside a theater? 

He walks up to one person in the 
noisy group, stares at his Adam's apple, 
and says softly, “Would you mind low- 
ering your voice a bit, sir?” Then the 
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The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


“Okay, okay, beat it— you win!” 


usher walks away before the man can 
say anything. 

To test whether people listen to di- 
rections, one New York theater mana- 
ger stood in the hallway repeating, 
“To the left, please” — and at the same 
time pointing to the right. Invariably 
customers turned to the right follow- 
the pointed finger. 


Fables About the Famous 


From a Column by E. E. Edgar 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Poet James Whitcomb Riley loved 
dogs. On his way to work at the office 
of an Indiana newspaper, he saw a 
beautiful collie playing on the porch of 
its owner’s livuse. Riley whistled to the 
dog and coaxed it to follow him to the 
office. He tied it to his desk, brought it 
a bone, and patted it affectionately. 

Later in the day, the owner of the 
dog came into the office to place an ad 
offering a reward for its return. Seeing 
the dog in Riley’s office, the owner be- 
came very angry, and advanced on the 
poet with clenched fists. Riley, caught 
redhanded, murmured his apologies. 

“W-well, anyway,” he stammered, 
“you m-must admit that it p-p-pays to 
advertise!” 

° ° 2 

Some time ago pianist Artur Rubin- 
stein returned home after a long tour. 
During his concert tour, people had 
hailed him everywhere for his fine play- 
ing. At home, the first to greet him was 
his young daughter. She ran into his 
arms and hugged him. 

“Daddy,” she begged, “will you play 
for me?” 

“Of course; darling!” said Rubinstein, 
flattered by his daughter’s request. He 
led her over to the piano and was about 
to strike the first note when his daughter 
tugged at his sleeve. 

“Oh, Daddy, not that!” she cried un- 
happily. She pointed to the phonograph. 
“Play this!” 











‘Who’sin 
Charge 


| Here?’ 


OW did the mayor of your town 
reach his present position? Was 


he formerly a local politician, a 
member of the city council, or a 
municipal judge? The chances are 
pretty good that he has been in public 
life for some time. 

This is not true of J. Russell Young, 
the “mayor” of Washington. He took 
over the reins of government of the 
nation’s capital in 1940. At that time, 
President Roosevelt asked him to take 
the $10,000-a-year job, and Young left 
the non-political profession of jour- 
nalism to accept. He had been a news- 
paperman for 30 years, and a White 
House correspondent since 1919. 

Actually, Washington has no mayor 
at all. Its government is headed by a 
board of three commissioners. Young 
is now serving his third three-year term 
as Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners. His job, like that of any 
other mayor, is to administer the public 
affairs of his community and its citizens. 
But, unlike any other mayor, Com- 
missioner Young must heed the direct 
instructions of the U. S. Congress. 


No Debt, No Graft 

The “city council” of the District of 
Columbia is made up of the 531 U. S. 
Senators and Representatives. Every 
law to direct the affairs of the District 
must be written by Congress and 
approved by the President. 

In his office a few months ago, Com- 
missioner Young took the time to tell 
me about himself and his work. 
Wearing a bow tie, a cool summer suit, 
and white shoes, the grey-haired Com- 
missioner leaned back in his swivel 
chair, and began to extol the virtues 
of his city. “It’s nice to know,” he 
started, “what a good, clean, well-run 
city we have. We have no debt, no 
graft, and no political scandals. Our 
17,000 District employees are a very 
fine group of men, many of whom have 
come up from the bottom. 

“But to hold a job like this,” Mr. 
Young continued, “you can’t be thin- 
skinned. You don’t get many thanks, 





By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


and those you do please aren't very 
grateful. No matter how you decide a 
question, you will displease a lot of 
people.” 

The set-up of Washington’s govern- 
ment is a lot more complicated than 
the toughest algebra problem you ever 
tackled in math class. There are 65 
separate agencies within the District 
of Columbia, as well as 35 Federal 
agencies and more than 50 independent 
groups. All of these are responsible for 
handling some part of Washington’s 
municipal affairs. 

About the only people who have 
nothing to say about the government of 
the nation’s capital are the 835,000 
citizens of Washington. Their city 
officials are appointed by the President, 
the Congress, or the Commissioners. 
They do not vote in the national Presi- 
dential elections, either. Congress has 
never provided for District elections. 

This is a sore point with Washing- 
tonians, who would like to “come into 
the Union” to join their 140,000,000 
fellow Americans. Commissioner Young 
didn’t express himself directly on this 
point, but he thinks that “it would be 
good to get a better means of expres- 
sion from the people.” One way “the 
people’s voice” is heard in Washington 
is through public hearings. Before the 
Commissioners make major decisions, 
they invite citizens to express their 
views on the matter in question. And, 
according to Mr. Young’s assistant, 
Charles Stofberg, Washingtonians are 





Inside Washington the “greatest bunch of lobbyists you 


ever saw.” Citizens often take their 
complaints directly to Congressmen, 
going over the Commissioners’ heads. 

At 65, Commissioner Young is able to 
meet his varied responsibilities in a 
leisurely, relaxed manner. From his 
long newspaper experience in the 
capital, he knows every corner of 
official and unofficial Washington—and 
loves it all. He was born in Washing- 
ton, but his family moved to Phila- 
delphia while he was still a youngster. 
His father and uncle were newspaper- 
men who reported the Battle of Bull 
Run in the Civil War. Commissioner 
Young never finished high school, but 
left his books behind to become a 
reporter on a Philadelphia newspaper. 
Later on, he helped to start the White 
House Correspondents Association. 

Commissioner Young’s most exciting 
experiences were his cross-country rail- 
road journeys accompanying various 
Presidents on campaign tours. “You 
always get a feeling of excitement 
when you are with the President,” he 
told me. “It is the very sacred office 
of the Presidency—not the particular 
man—that counts.” 

The Commissioner is anxious to en- 
courage youngsters toward careers in 
government. To those teen-agers who 
are interested in such a career, he 
recommends a thorough study of 
American history. “History is such a 
wonderful lesson,” he said. “You can 
see the greatness of our country in those 
men who wanted to blaze a trail, to 
open new territories, or to produce 
something.” Mr. Young has done a 
great deal of reading “to catch up on 
the schooling I missed,” and he is now 
an expert in American history. 





Harris & Ewing 


Commissioner Young (second from left, top row) greets celebrities almost 
every day. Here he chats with visiting movie stars. Can you name them? 
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The Spirit of Christmas — its sacred religious significance 


1e folk-traditions of the ages festivities and customs 
yys Of dreamy childhood the deep cher 

ished memories of days long past all are truly reflected 
in this exquisitely beautiful book 
These few miniature reproductions of pages cannot do jus- 
tice to the rich, colorful beauty of the original full-sized 
pages (8'/2 x 11 inches) in the complete book 
For young and old alike CHRISTMAS IDEALS is the 


perfect remembrance book. 
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Please send the following Ideals books to me at once: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





BOOK 














CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 4) 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 3) 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 2) 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 1) 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 4) Cloth | 2.00 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 3) Cloth | 2.00 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 2) Cloth | 2.00 
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CHRISTMAS IDEALS (Vol. 1) Cloth | 2.00 
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Arere ts a truly superb 
Chrisimas gift for that 


We have prepared a rather limited number of 
deluxe Christmas sets—as very special gifts for 
very special friends. 


The set consists of one copy each of CHRISTMAS 
IDEALS —volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 (four different books) 
—richly bound in library cloth covers—deep gold im- 
pressed — complete in an unusually attractive gift box. 


A collection of Christmas beauty and inspiration that will 
>. 


ee: si be treasured and enjoyed by young and old alike for many 


~~ ™ ~years to come. 


as the name implies, 

LQ they are books of 

clean, wholesome, old-fashioned 
American ideals—homey philosophy 
— poetry —art — music — neighborli- 
ness —— things many of us may have 
overlooked during these busy days. 


These books are being published 
about every sixty days — the cur- 
rent Christmas edition is the SEVEN- 
TEENTH volume of a series of books 
of Ideals. Subjects published to date 
have included Patriotic — Mother's 
— Old Fashioned — Autumn — 
Country — Friendly — Easter — 
Children's — Historic — etc. etc. 


Titles scheduled to follow will in- 
clude Home — Sweetheart — Spring 
— Vacation — Family — and many 
others — each a truly beautiful li- 
brary keepsake you will cherish, 
keep and enjoy for many years. 


ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — (cello- 
phaned art paper covers) — for six 
consecutive books, only $5.50. 


Single copies — cellophaned art pa- 
per, $1.00 each. Cloth, $2.00 each. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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$ I opened the newspaper at-break- 
fast this morning, the first thing I 
noticed was a group picture of part 
of the American delegation to the 
United Nations. I was looking at it cas- 
ually when my attention focused on the 
shortest man in the group, and I recog- 
nized a classmate of mine at old Walla- 
wash — Oliver Cadwallader, or “Cad- 
dy,” as we called him in the good old 
days. 

I had known of course that Caddy 
was in government service in Wash- 
ington, and now as I read the caption 
I learned that he was a secretary to a 
secretary to our Secretary of State; not 
a top-flight position, but at least Caddy 
was in the picture. 

While I studied the paper I remem- 
bered him at the beginning of our soph- 
omore year, which was when I first 
became aware of him. For he was one 
of those quiet little fellows who passed 
unnoticed as freshmen and then try to 
make up for it. I remember him clearly 
the night he strolled into my room, 


where a gang of us were having some- 
thing to eat. He wore a_ bright-red 
sweater and a vivid blue necktie, and 
his yellow hair was slicked straight 
back and needed cutting. 

“Hello, Hildebrand,” he greeted me. 
“I wasn’t invited to this, but here I 
am!” 

I said, “I suppose you want me to say, 
‘Oh, that’s all right. glad you came!’ ” 

“That’s right,” he said, grinning. Then 
eyeing the food, “Boy. am I hungry!” 

Big Swede Gustafson, who was var- 
sity fullback that year, stared down at 
him. “Did you say you were hungry?” 
he inquired. 

“Hungry,” Caddy repeated. 

“How much do you weigh?” Swede 
asked. 

“About ninety-eight.” 

“With that sweater and tie on?” 

“No, only ninety-seven without 
them.” 

Swede frowned “How tall are you? 
1 mean, how short?” 

“Five feet and a few inches.” 


\ \ 


Caddy had an All-American fighting sp 


“With roller skates on?” 

“No, barefoot.” 

Swede looked at me and shook his 
head. “Dave.” he said, “give him one 
cracker and a small piece of cheese. 
He’s got to grow!” 

Caddy reached for a sandwich and 
sat down. “I’m glad I came,” he said. 

We had been discussing athletics, 
some of the fellows trying to decide 
what events they would go out for. 
Now Wally Dinwiddie said, “Hey, 
Caddy, what you goin’ out for?” 

“Football,” Caddy replied with his 
mouth full. 

We stared at him. 

“Dormitory team?” 
suggested politely. 

“No, varsity,” Caddy said, 

Tex Corbett nudged me and then 
asked, “Think you have a chance to 
make it?” 

“I wouldn't go out if I didn’t,” Caddy 
retorted. 

This was getting to be funny! 

Bucky Horstman, who was an all- 


Dumpy Davis 


By Russell Gordon Carter 
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American tackle that year, asked, “What 
position do you expect to try for?” 

“Halfback,” Caddy said. Those of 
course were the days when a halfback 
was called a halfback. 

“Ever play?” Swede inquired brutally. 

“Oh, sure,” Caddy replied. “On the 
back lots. When I was a kid, I was 
captain.” 

“I suppose you owned the ball,” 
Swede suggested. 

Caddy ignored the remark. He said, 
“We played with seven men on a side. 
That’s all we had It was a good team 
—the Willow Street Savages. And I 
was captain,” he repeated. 

“Because you owned the ball,” Swede 
said again. 

“We didn’t have a ball,” Caddy re- 
marked with a kind of quiet dignity. 
“We used an old hat.” 


’ 
W en the laughter had subsided, 
Tex said, “Listen, Caddy, don’t go out 
for halfback, go out for assistant man- 
ager. You've got just the build for it! As 
a halfback, you'd be left for dead after 
the first scrimmage.” 

“Oh, but I’m fast!” Caddy protested. 
“A halfback doesn’t need to be big if 
he’s fast.” And he reached for another 
sandwich. “Of course,” he went on, “I 
don’t mean I'd have to be a regular in 
the backfield. What I'd like to be is 
one of those valuable players who can 
be depended upon in a pinch. I mean, 
when the other team.is worn out, I’d be 
sent in for a razzle-dazzle play. You 
know, take the ball on a delayed pass, 
and — zip! Victory snatched right out of 
the jaws of —” 

Honest, it was funny to hear him. Of 
course no one took him seriously. I my- 
self thought he was just putting on an 
act —until the first day of practice. 
Then there he was in uniform, full of 
pep, the lightest man on the field. It 
was true he was fast, but not fast 
enough to keep out of the way of the 
big bruisers on the scrubs. During the 
first mild scrimmage a few days later 
he had to be carried off the field. He 
was back again the next afternoon, but 
of course he didn’t have the physique. 
At the end of the week he was one of 
those who had to turn in their uni- 
forms. 

I remember him as he came to my 
room that evening. I could see he was 
hard hit, but he said, “I’m not licked! 
I'll go out for the team again next year.” 

“Listen, Caddy,” I said, “you don’t 
have the build for varsity football. Why 
don’t you try for one of the smaller 
teams?” 

“No, it’s varsity or nothing!” he de- 
clared. 


“Why?” I asked. 


He started fumbling with his neck- 
tie, pulling it this way and that until 
he had it all out of shape. Finally he 
said, “There are two reasons. First, I 
want to do something for Wallawash. 
That’s the really important thing: to 
bring honor to the old Red and Blue. 
You'll understand that, all right, but I 
don’t know if you'll be able to under- 
stand the second reason.” 

“Try me,” I said, “I got a D plus 
in logic last year.” 

He began torturing his necktie again. 
Then at last he said, “I love football! 
Maybe it’s foolish of me to think I can 
play, but if I could just be on the squad 
I'd be happy for the rest of my life! 
All last year I used to think how won- 
derful it would be if I could be out 
there on the field before a game, pass- 
ing and kicking the ball around.” 

He gave a nervous cough, then went 
on, “Sometimes I imagine myself out 
there and people in the stands saying, 
‘Who’s that little runt with the yellow 
hair? Did you see the neat way he 
caught that high one? He's fast tool 
Like to see him get loose in a broken 
field.” You know,” he added apologeti- 
cally, “it’s just my imagination, but I 
can't help it.” 

“I understand,” I said. “What you 
want is admiration.” 

“Well,” he retorted, “if you had the 
build of a pint of peanuts, wouldn’t 
you want to do big things and be im- 
portant?” 

“I suppose I would,” I agreed. Then 
remembering Tex’s remark, I added, 
“Why not go out for assistant manager? 
That’s important, and you’d be on the 
field at every single game, looking after 
the piayers’ needs, doing something real 
for Old Wallawash.” 


H:. stared at me thoughtfully, Then 
with a final hitch to his necktie, he 
said, “I used to manage things for that 
kid team I captained. Why couldn’t I 
do the same for the varsity? I think 
I'll give it a try.” 

Well, he went out for the job of 
assistant manager with the same enthusi- 
asm he had put into his attempt to 
win the job of varsity halfback. If pep 
alone had counted, he might have 
landed it. The trouble was, he couldn’t 
keep his mind off football. For exam- 
ple, in the course of the competition 
he was sent to the locker building for 
a fresh supply of towels, and started 
off at top speed, as a candidate should. 
It happened, I remember, that there 
was a scrimmage going on, and at that 
moment Danny Boyer, on the scrubs, 
broke loose for a long run around my 
end and wasn’t stopped till he reached 
the varsity three-yard stripe. Would we 


be able to hold? Caddy simply had to 
know! Forgetful that every candidate 
was under sharp observation, he was 
crouching on the sideline, yelling, “Hold 
‘em, varsity! Hold ‘em, varsity!” when 
the head manager himself came along. 

“You with the yellow hair!” he cried. 
“Didn’t they send you for towels?” 

“What towels?” Caddy asked — and 
then remembered too late. 

Well, the varsity held, but Caddy 
was thrown for a loss, Of course it 
wasn't just that one incident which 
proved he wasn’t made of the stuff 
assistant managers should be made of: 
he had other lapses, and besides, com- 
petition was terrific and he entered the 
field late. So at the end of the week 
his good Welsh name was missing from 
the list of candidates — and that night 
he came to my room again. 

“How’s it going?” I asked. 

“T’ve been dropped,” he said and be- 
gan fingering his necktie. 

“How come?” I asked. 

He explained what had happened. 
“I don’t think I have quite the right 
temperament for assistant manager,” he 
confided. 

“What will you do now?” I inquired. 

He tossed the necktie over his shoul- 
der. “I was thinking I might go out 
for the band. I dropped in to get your 
advice.” 


J UST then there was a racket outside 
and Swede and Bucky and Tex came 
shouldering one another through the 
door. At sight of Caddy, Swede said, 
“Oh, hello, Golf Ball! Hungry again?” 

“No, he dropped in to get some ad- 
vice on music,” I explained. “He’s think- 
ing of trying out for the band.” 

“What's music got to do with the 
band?” Bucky inquired. 

“We have the worst band in the coun- 
try,” Tex added. “They can’t play, they 
can’t march, or do anything!” 

“Just the same, I was thinking of try- 
ing for it,” Caddy said. 

“Ever play any instrument?” Swede 
asked in that brutal way of his. 

Caddy shook his head. 

“That makes him eligible!” said Tex. 

“I was thinking I might learn some- 
thing,” Caddy went on. “Because I un- 
derstand they’re going to enlarge the 
band and they'll be needing fellows. 
Maybe I could learn to play a trum- 
pet. Or a flute. Or a horn, Or a glocken- 
spiel —” 

“Better make up your mind,” Tex 
said. 

“Why not a drum?” Bucky suggested. 

Caddy brightened. “A drum!” he ex- 
claimed. “I remember I used to play 
one when I was a kid —” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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F YOU WERE EDITOR OF THIS 

MAGAZINE, WHAT CHANGES 
WOULD YOU MAKE? That’s the subject 
for our next “Jam Session.” 

Hold on a minute, before you plunge 
into the editor’s chair. We will really 
value your suggestions. So we'd like 
them to be practical. That means there 
are two facts you must face. 

1, All editors have to work on a bud- 
get. Probably you’d like to see this 
magazine printed on expensive paper. 
However, as editor, you must keep the 
cost of your publication low enough 
so that any student who wants to sub- 
scribe can afford to do so. 

2. All editors have to consider their 


TODAY'S QUESTION 


What Do You Consider the Five 
Outstanding Movies of the Last 
Year? Which Did You Like Best? 
Why? 


And here they are — your nomina- 
tions for the best films of the year. From 
the lists of five films which you submit- 
ted, we have compiled a list of the ten 
best-liked films. We list them in order 
of popularity. 

(1) The Jolson Story, (2) The Year- 
ling, (3) Dear Ruth, (4) Welcome 
Stranger, (5) High Barbaree, (6) Mar- 
gie, (7) The Best Years of Our Lives, 
(8) The Egg and I, (9) The Perils of 
Pauline, and (10) Miracle on 34th 
Street. 


In voting for the one film you rated 
tops, you picked the following: 


(1) The Jolson Story, (2) The Year- 
ling, (3) Dear Ruth, (4) The Best 
Years of Our Lives, (5) Margie, (6) 
Welcome Stranger, (7) Life With 
Father, (8) Cynthia, (9) It Happened 
in Brooklyn, and (10) The Red House. 

In reading your letters we noted that 
your lists tended to favor strictly en- 
tertainment films (i.e., musicals and 
comedies). However, when it came to 
naming the one film you considered the 
best, you usually chose a film you felt 
contained more than just entertain- 
ment. Your No. 1 choices were usually 
accompanied by such comments as, “I 
liked such-and-such a film because it 
taught me . . .*it pointed out . . . or it 
helped me to understand, etc.” This 





readers’ needs. Maybe you personally 
would prefer a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to sports, fashions, or photog- 
raphy. However, now you are editing a 
classroom magazine, the main purpose 
of which is to help readers understand 
the subjects they study in school. Re- 
member: You can’t change the price, 
and you can’t change the purpose. But 
from there on, you’re on your own. And 
we’re all ears! 

Write down your ideas and mail them 
not later than Nov. 17 *o Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. All letters must 
be signed with name and schdol address 
to be eligible for publication here. 


suggests that while you're all for enter- 
tainment value at the box-office, the 
films that make a lasting impression on 
you are those which add to your under- 
standing of real people and of the world 
in which you live. 

Below you will find some of the most 
interesting and best-expressed reasons 
readers gave for their first choices: 


As the best film of the year, I pick... 


The Yearling. The brilliant color and 
beauty of the Everglades were so well 
photographed. The realistic portrayal 
of the fight between the bear and the 
dogs appealed to me. I also liked the 
story of a family who did not give up 
easily in the face of hardships. 


John Dinu 
Fordson H. S., Dearborn, Mich. 


The Jolson Story. I am an usher at 
a theatre. From an usher’s viewpoint, 
musicals are always best — because no 
matter what part of the picture he sees, 
it is enjoyable. Of all last year’s musi- 
cals, The Jolson Story rated highest with 
our customers, and after seeing the 
film 22 times, I am inclined to agree. 


Bill Wallace 
St. Thomas H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Crossfire. 1 choose this one because it 
deals with the ever-present problem of 
race prejudice in a very intelligent and 
educational way. It opened my eyes to 
a great extent, and I'm positive my feel- 
ings are similar to those of everyone 
who has seen it. 


Greg Mihock 
West H. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dear Ruth. My favorite, mostly be- 
cause it was typical of a family in any 
American town. To me, it seemed very 
realistic for one of the characters re- 
minded me of my little sister. 


Jo Ann Smith 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Margie. Margie proved to me and 
to many other teen-agers that our par- 
ents were not as old-fashioned as we 
think, that they were just as fun-loving 
as we are when it came to football 
games, dancing, and parties. 

Theresa Murphy 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Hl. 


Caesar and Cleopatra. We had just 
finished studying this play in school 
when I saw the film. It helped me to 
understand some of the things I didn’t 
understand in reading the play. 


Colleen Cole 
Mattanawcook Academy, Lincoln, Maine 


Carnegie Hall. This serious presenta- 
tion of the music of the masters held 
my attention throughout the film. My 
high regard for the film is based, in 
part, on my love of classical music. 


Doriss Kremp 
Jasper (ind.) H. &. 


Gone With the Wind. | first saw this 
movie when I was 12 years old. But I 
enjoyed it even more when I saw it 
this year. In my opinion, this is one 
picture which will never lose its box- 
office appeal. It brings to the screen a 
page from our history books and also 
presents a stirring love story. It has all 
the ingredients which please an Ameri- 
can audience. 


Norma Slavin 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 


Life With Father. This is one of the 
few movies that sticks close to the 
text of the book from which it is taken. 
As a teen-ager, I liked it because it is 
a satire on how misunderstanding par- 
ents can be, and an even more success- 
fu. satire on American family life. 

Austin Caswell 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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F THESE aren't the best kicking pic- 
tures you've ever seen, I'll eat every 
Chicago Bear in captivity. The 

booter is Jack Nork, Columbia U. star, 
and he posed for these photos just for 
you, If you’re interested in punting a 
ball with a nice long spiral, study these 
pictures, then practice, practice, and 
practice some more. 

Let’s see how Jack does it. First, he 
takes an easy, relaxed stance with left 
foot forward and hands outstretched 
facing the center (1). 

As the ball comes back, Jack steps 
back with his left foot (2-4). He catches 
the ball and immediately fingers it into 
position — right hand to the rear and 
left hand farther forward on the other 
side (5). 

At the same time, Jack takes a short 
step forward with the right foot (6). 
He then takes a regular step with the 
left foot (7-10). The steadying hand 
(left) comes off the ball first, then the 








right hand (8). Note that the ball is 
laid on the kicking foot, not thrown 
forward. 

As the left foot is planted, the right 
foot comes forward with the knee bent 
(10). Contact is made on the instep 
with a snap of the lower leg (12). The 
toe is pointed sharply and the left arm 
is kept up for balance. The leg follows 


through naturally, bringing the kicker 
up on his left toe (14). 

Remember these main points: (1) 
hold ball about waist high; (2) keep the 
right knee bent until just before contact 
—then snap leg out straight; (3) lay 
ball on foot; (4) always keep kicking 
toe pointed downward. 

—HeErmMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Your Future? 
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Why don't you 


try to win one oil 


The United States Time Cor- grand prize entries are repro- 
poration offers these Special duced in full color on Ingersoll 








Check with your Art Teacher © 


for details and rules. US 





National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 





calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! 


—the most 
fomous name 
in time 
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Jobs 


forest ranger, or a Government 
clerk-stenographer. A Government 
job appeals to you. How do you find 
out what openings there are in Govern- 


vi you want to be a G-man! Or a 


ment work? And what must you do to ° 


land a job? 

Do you recall the bulletin board in 
your Post Office - the one where you 
see pictures of desperados, accompanied 
by the offer: $10,000 reward for the ap- 
prehension, lead or alive, of Scarface 
Jones? That same bulletin board usually 
has lists of openings in Government 
work with descriptions of various jobs. 
Such announcements also tell you how 
to apply for the job. 

If you alr ady know with what Gov- 
ernment agency you'd like to work, you 
can apply directly to it, or to your re- 
gional Civil Service office. 


A Trip to the P.O. 


Suppose you go down to look at the 
P.O. bulletin board. You see the follow- 
ing openings: Messenger ($1,690 a 
year), Mimeograph Operator ($1,756), 
Student Dietician ($1,470), Seamstress, 
Laundrymau, Cook, Electrician, Painter, 
Auto Mechanic, and many others. 

Finally your eye lights on this an- 
nouncement: Sterographers and Typ- 
ists (CAF-2, $1,945). Typists must, un- 
der supervision, be able to typewrite 
copy of moderate difficulty. See sample 
test below. If you can qualify and want 
to apply for permission to take the ex- 
amination, mail Form 5000AB to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D.C. (Forms are available in 1st and 
2nd class Post Offices.) 

You glance over the sample typing 
test. It begins, “This practice exercise 
is similar in length and difficulty to the 
one that ycu will be required to take 
for the Plain Copy Test .. .” 

The typing test counts 50 per cent 
of the examination and a General Test 
counts the other 50 per cent. The Gen- 
eral Test will contain vocabulary ques- 
tions. (For example: authentic means 
most nearly . . detailed, reliable, valu- 
able, technical, o1 practical.) You also 
will be asked to answer questions based 
on short paragraphs of information. 

In addition to these two tests, the 
stenographer’s test will include a sec- 
tion in shorthand. Here is a sample: 

“The practice of paying workers by 
check instead of in cash reduces the 
danger of losses.” (To be taken in short- 
hand in ten seconds.) 








Form 5000AB calls for your name, 
address, title of examination (stenog- 
raphy or typing), where you wish to 
take the test, present job, whether 
you've been in the Armed Forces, etc. 

If your reques. to take the exam is 
approved, part of Form 5000AB will be 
returned to you, and you'll be told the 
date and place of the exam. You will 
also be told whether you need to fill out 
further forms, Usually Form 57 (Appli- 
cation for Federal Employment) is also 
required. You turn this in at the time 
of your test. 

Form 57 asks about your present posi- 
tion, previous jobs, education, military 
experience, the organizations you be- 
long to, and requests the names of 
people who know you and the quality 
of work you do. 





“What America Means to 
Me” Contest 


The Quiz Kids radio program is spon- 
soring an essay contest for high school 
seniors. Any interested senior is invited 
to write an essay on the subject, “What 
America Means to Me.” 

Authors of the eight best essays will 
receive two-year college scholarships at 
eight of the country’s leading universi- 
ties. The scholarships will cover all fees 
and tuition and will also pay $1200 to 
be applied on living expenses for the two 
years. In addition, 50 honorable mention 
awards of $50 each will be made. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, heads 
‘the committee of judges. The rest of the 
committee will consist of one representa- 
tive from each of the eight universities 
offering scholarships. 

Essays will be judged on their treat- 
ment of: (1) the basic principles of democ- 
racy, (2) the contribution made by our 
history to our present and future, and 
(3) the individual's responsibility in carry- 
ing on our democratic heritage. Essays 
will also be judged on originality and 
freshness of style. 

Essays should be mailed to: Quiz Kids, 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. All entries must be postmarked 
before midnight November 10. 














with Uncle Sam 


The Civil Service Commission will 
investigate your loyalty to the Govern- 
ment to be sure you are not a Fascist 
or Communist sympathizer. 

“But, what happens after I take the 
test?” you want tc know. 

The names of all who pass the test 
are put on a list of persons eligible for 
the job. The list is arranged according 
to test scores. The first vacancy goes to 
any one of the first three at the top of 
the list. Veterans get special preference 
for jobs. As additional vacancies arise, 
the jobs are given to the next names on 
the list. Those chosen usually receive 
temporary appointments (which may 
become permanent after an additional 
loyalty investigation, and after the 
worker has demonstrated his efficiency ) . 

Not all Civil Service positions require 
examinations. In some instances ap- 
pointments are based on Form 57 and 
other information. Still other Govern- 
ment jobs are filled by election (the 
U.S. presidency), or by appointment 
(the post of a Supreme Court Justice). 


C.S. Classifications 


All Civil Service jobs are divided into 
tour class .s. Psychologists, economists, 
etc., are usually classified as Profes- 
sional and Scientific workers (P). Sten- 
ographers, typists, file clerks, book- 
keepers, etc., are classified as Clerical, 
Administrative, and Fiscal workers 
(CAF). 

Remember that stenographer’s job 
was CAF-2, That meant Clerical, Ad- 
ministrative, and Fiscal work, second 
class. CAF-1, one grade below, would 
require less skill and offer less pay. 

Janitors, watchmen, guards, etc., are 
classified as Custodial, Protective, and 
Crafts workers (CPC). Some Govern- 
ment teachers and other workers are 
classified as Sub-Professional workers 
(SP). 

All Civil Service jobs are on a salary 
scale based on education and experi- 
ence. Most states and many local com- 
munities have a Civil Service set-up 
similar to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Almost all Government jobs pay 
a relatively low salary. Until recently, 
more than half of the workers received 
less than $2,000 a year. 

There are, however, advantages to 
Governfhent work, including old-age 
pensions, vacations with pay, salary 
schedules providing for regular raises, 
and work that usually continues in time 
of depressio.. 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Albright Art School 

American Academy of Art 

Art Career School 

Art Center Association School, Louisville 
Art School of the Society of Arts & Crafts 
Art Students League of New York 
Bradley University College of Fine Arts 
Burnley School of Art and Design 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
Carmegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Cincinnati Art Academy 

Cleveland School of Art 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Colorado State College of Education 
Columbus Art School 

Corcoran School of Art 

Fort Wayne Art School 

Fred Archer School of Photography 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Gnagy School of Painting 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Institute of Design, Chicago 

Jackson-Von oan School of Fashion 
Jamesine Franklin School of Professional] Arts 
John Herron Art School 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Layton School of Art 

Maryland Institute 

McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School 








to one of these outstanding schools: 


Vesper George School of Art 


exhibj; 


7 tions 


stitute, Pittsburgh, 
nter, New York 


el 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Art and Photo Booklets to 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


SENIORS! Win a full tuition scholarship 








Meinzinger Art School 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design 
Moore Institute of Art 

New York Institute of Photography 
New York-Phoenix School of Design 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
Parsons School of Design 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Portland Museum Art School 

Pratt Institute 

Rhode Island School of Design 

Ringling School of Art 

Richmond Professional Institute 
Rochester Institute of Technology 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Portland 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, U. of Wichita 
School of thé Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Syracuse University School of Art 
Traphagen School of Fashion 

Tyler School ot Art 

University of Alabama 

University of Denver School of Art 
University of Georgia 

University of Miami 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina 

University of Oklahoma School of Art 
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Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


The Best Years of Our Lives. This 
story not only tells of the readjustments 
necessary in the lives of American vet- 
erans, but it also gives an inside view of 
American family life. When such a fine 
cast is assembled to make such an ex- 
citing and commendable film, Holly- 
wood gets my highest praise. 

Peggy Brown 
Burlington (N. J.) H. S. 


Devil on Wheels. This taught all teen- 
agers a lesson about the dangers of reck- 
less driving. 

Lois Ackman 
Huntley (ill.) H. S. 


It’s a Wonderful Life. This film stress- 
es the point that every person, no mat- 
ter how insignificant he may seem, af- 
fects the lives of people around him. 
Along with this fine theme, there is 
excellent comedy in che form of an 
angel trying to earn his wings. Movies 
about divorce and murder should be 
replaced with films like this. 


Laverne Hackman 
Jasper (ind.) H. S. 


Cynthia. This shows how parents can 
be ruled by relatives in bringing up 
their children, instead of velying on old- 
fashioned common sense. 


Jean Harmer 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ill. 


Miracle on 34th Street. This showed 
what is really behind the belief in Santa 
Claus, and what a real thing that belief 
is to most Americans. 


Barbara Thomas 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ill. 





The Egg and I. 1 liked this because 
of the humorous situations it developed 
around the seemingly dull business of 
chicken farming. The movie was like 
life on a real chicken farm — one yolk 
after another! 


Larry Christopherson 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Jolson Story. This gives the 
younger generation a better understand- 
if, of the great vaudeville singer whom 
our parents have often tola us about. 


Bruce E. Haeger 
Ridgefield (Conn.) H. S. 


The Farmer's Daughter. This is not 
only humorous and entertaining, but it 
also teaches something worthwhile. At 
one point in the film, the father tells his 
daughter, “If you are ashamed to fight 
for the truth, you are unfit for any job 
or public office.” And this is true. If we 
are able to fight for the truth, we are 
able to face all phases of life. 


Jeannette Wallock 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Boomerang. It demonstrates one of 
the principles for which America stands 
— justice. I was much impressed by the 
courage the district attorney displayed 
as he stood up for the rights of a con- 
demned man who he believed was in- 
nocent. Since Boomerang was based on 
a real incident, it made me fully aware 
and appreciative of the freedom and 
protection we obtain in our democracy. 


Marilyn Heber 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Henry the Fifth. This film was so 
lifelike that I felt as if I had taken part 
in it. The acting was superb. The cos- 
tumes were beautiful and blended har- 





moniously with the technicolor. The 
film orted one back through the 
pages of history very effectively. More 
pictures of this nature would be edu- 
cational for everyone. 


Mary Ann Wolter 
Mount Carme! Academy, Wichita, Kan. 


Anna and the King of Siam. This was 
very educational. It showed the cus- 
toms of Siam, and it showed how the 
people of Siam responded to the teach- 
ings of an English woman. 


Betty Buchan 
Central H. $., Tulsa, Okla. 


The Beginning or the End. This is a 
very exciting and educational film which 
everybody should see. It shows how 
scientists worked day and night on the 
atomic bomb. 


Mary Ann Fabian 
St. Thomas H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Sister Kenny. This film showed the 
courage of a woman who fought for 
what she believed, even though every- 
one seemed to be opposed to her opin- 
ions. 


Joan Sachs 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ili. 


The Red House. This created strong 
suspense, and was entirely new and 
different from other movie plots. 


Patricia Ramm 
* Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Welcome Stranger. This filn. shows 
how we often act toward strangers who 
move to our communities. Often we 
misjudge people before we get to know 
them. The film proves we ought to get 
to know people before condemning 
them. 


Barbara Winter 
Humboldt H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 









High School students may 
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SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES e 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior 
be entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS + 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING - A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits ae 
entrics and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 4, nest 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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2ND PRIZE-FREEHAND DRAWING BY JOANNE ASHLEY, 
FAYETTEVILL HIGH SCHOOL, FAYETTEVILLE, N. ¥. 
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Royal 
arriage 
















British Combine 


stance, somewhat trimmed by post- 

war austerity conditions, will mark 
the royal marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth, heiress-presumptive to the British 
throne, to Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten. 

The 21-year-old princess and the 
handsome naval officer who renounced 
his position as a member of the Greek 
royal family will be married in West- 
minster Abbey on November 20 at 
11:30 a.m. Princess Elizabeth and her 
father, King George VI, will walk up the 
aisle followed by two pages and eight 
bridesmaids. 

The design of the Princess’ wedding 
gown is a closely guarded secret. 
Fashion editors are competing to be 
the first to report on the dress, which 
may set a’ new vogue in wedding 
gowns. 

The Royal Special License (above) 
was specially lettered in a style used 
in legal documents as far back as 1600. 
The royal couple will sign four registers 
during the elaborate ceremonies. One of 
these is the Royal Book, in which is 
recorded all important occasions in the 
Royal Family. 

After their marriage, Elizabeth and 
Phillip will go to Windsor Castle, at 
Hampton Court not far from London, 
for their honeymoon. 


ssn. some pomp and circum- 
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THATS 17, TéAM! THATS 
GREAT! YOUVE 60T /T 





DIS IS GREAT, monk! 
WE'RE SWIPIN' ALL THEIR 
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ROLLO IS RIGHT! FUNNY 
WORK IS ALREADY AFOOT! 







































































An’ Tootsie Rolls are tops in 
taste! So chocolaty rich 'n’ 
4 chewy! Grown-ups LOVE THAT 
deliciously different TASTE, 
too! And think of it! While each 
luscious bite is thrillin’ you, 
quick energy is zippin’ to your 
muscles. Yes sirree, Tootsie 
Rolls can practically turn you 
into a regular dynamo an’ make 
you the hero of your team! 
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PRANG /W 
TEXTILE COLORS ead 





This Christmas give the kind 
of gifts you've always wanted 
to, but never could afford! 
Your allowance goes far and 
you and your friends will be 
thrilled with the lovely gifts 
you can easily and inexpen- 
sively make. 


PRANG are the reliable bright 
colors that do not fade when 
washed. Just follow the simple 
directions to make beautiful 
scarfs, ties, hankies, blouses 
and linens that are so admired. 


You may win 
a prize too! 


Anything decorated with Prang 


Textile Colors may be submitted 
for the Textile Awards in the big 
Scholastic Contest. 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


The /American Crayon Company 
sponsors Textile Awards, Pictorial 
Awards and Poster Awards in the 
Scholastic Contest. Ask your teach- 
er for details. Plan to enter your 
regular school art work and win 
a prize! 


Send for this 
Booklet! 
“DO IT YOURSELF” 
Easy-to-follow directions 
for Prang Textile Colors 
and countless clever ideas 
and designs. Send 25¢ 
today. 
Free literature 
on request 
Dept. S-20 
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Perhaps it’s my imagination, but 
“They're After Me” by Thomas Moran 
(which appeared on your “Young 
Voices” page in Senior Scholastic — 
Sept. 15) sounds strangely like a story 
by Dick Asbaugh which appeared in 
This Week Magazine not many weeks 
ago. I hope I'm mistaken, but I doubt it. 

Vi Peers 

Rolfe (Iowa) Consolidated School 


“They're After Me” has the old As- 
baugh touch of satiric understatement, 
all right. But if any plagiarizing was 
done, Mr. Asbaugh must have beea 
snooping through our files. For our rec- 
ords show that Tom Moran sent in his 
“Young Voices” contribution as long ago 
as last spring. Just goes to show what 
a professional tone these young voices 
can produce! — Ed. 


I think your magazine is tops for 
teen-agérs. But couldn’t we”have more 
articles on how teen-agers live and think 
in other countries? With all the talk 
about United Nations, I think there 
should be more unity between the 
young people of different nations. 

Shirley Wolkaustz 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 


This is my first term in senior high 
school. During the first week >f school, 
my English teacher presented each 
member of our class with a brand new 
copy of Senior Scholastic. After reading 
it from cover to cover, I must say my 
first impression was most favorable. The 
thing I liked most was the clear, frank, 
and concise manner in which the arti- 
cles were presented. 

I particularly enjoyed the editorial 
concerning the Taft-Hartley Act en- 
titled “Rule Book for Labor — 1947 Edi- 
tion.” It took a liberal point of view 
with which I am wholeheartedly in 
favor. I hope in the future we will see 
many such progressive articles. 

Beatrice Dreizen 
Eastern District H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our editors are very interested in 
your reactions. However, we would like 
to point out that it is incorrect to refer 
to the above article as an editorial. 
“Rule Book for Labor” was a news story 
in which the writer tried to present the 
important facts relating to the Taft- 
Hartley Act as fairly as possible. A news 
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story is different from an editorial in 


ie Ras 


that an editorial may express an opinion 
on one side or another of an argument. 
A news story should not do this, It 
should merely report the facts, and let 
readers draw their own conclusions.—Ed. 


“Sharps and Flats” is my favorite 
_article in your excellent magazine. I 
think it would be a good idea to intro- 
duce some disc jockeys or popular band 
leaders in addition to rating the records 
in this column. How about it? . 
Pat Aregoni 

Stambaugh H. 8S. 

Caspian, Mich. 


A fine idea! We plan to do this when- 


ever we have space. — Ed. 


The way in which you present history 
and English should help us all in our 
future vocations. I particularly liked the 
ap “A Job for a Lifetime” (Sept. 
Rita M. Lubold 
St. Joseph’s School 
Farley, Iowa 


We were born in the great United 
States. We can go to war to protect this 
nation, perhaps even to make the “su- 
preme sacrifice.” We have to pay taxes 
to the U. S. Government, We go to jail 
if we don’t :pay. We even enjoy the 
Four Freedoms. How nice! 

But, we (about 600,000 U. S. citizens 
by birth) are denied the great privilege 
of a democracy —the simple right to 
vote for our country’s leaders. 

We are the citizens of our nation’s 
capital, Washington, D. C. 

For you: a democratic government. 

For us: “taxation without representa- 
tion.” 

Why? 

A future voter (?), Ray Koontz 
McKinley H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


I have been selling your magazine in 
my social studies class for many years. 
Nothing in all this time has heartened 
me more than your announcement of 
the “All Out for Democracy” series. The 
titles listed presage an educational fea- 
ture that should be trumpeted all over 
the land by liberals on our teaching 


staffs. 
Charles Cogan, a teacher 


Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Worthwhile. 


“¥¥Tops, don't miss. 
“Save Your Money. 


MGREEN DOLPHIN STREET (- 
G-M. Produced by Carey Wil- 
son. Directed by Victor Saville.) 

Now we know why M-G-M- picked 
Elizabeth Goudge’s Green Dolphin 
Street as the winner of their first novel 
contest. G. D. S. has everything — an 
earthquake, a tidal wave, a shipwreck, 
an uprising of New Zealand’s Maori na- 
tives, three pairs of star-crossed lovers, 
two deathbed scenes, and the joys of a 
spiritual lifel Here was the supreme 
challenge ‘to the movie makers: a 
chance to do everything they had ever 
done before — and to do it all in the 
same film. 

What Hollywood has yet to learn is 
that a story with everything isn’t neces- 
sarily a good story. The best stories 
and the best films are usally those 
which concentrate on a simple theme 
and on one or two dramatic incidents 
which illustrate that theme. Green Dol- 
phin Street rambles and staggers under 
its heavy load of colorful melodrama. 
Characterization becomes muddy and 
confused as the leading players are. 
called upon for one tragic or swash- 
buckling trick after another. As the film 
ends, it’s hard to be sure what any one 
of the four main characters represents. 

Lana Turner, Donna Reed, Van Hef- 
lin, and Richard Hart occupy the cen- 
ter of the screen most of the time. They 
seem to be trying to show what happens 
when a young man, by “a slip of the 
pen,” asks the wrong girl to marry him. 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” CONTEST 


When our readers voted for the film 
they considered the best of the year 
(see “Jam Session” ia this issue), we 
were surprised to find Life with Father 
among the first ten. Why? Because Life 
with ‘Father has been in the nation’s 
theaters hardly a month. Only a frac- 
tion of the nation’s film-goers have had 
an opportunity to see it. However, that 
fraction was enthusiastic enough to put 
this film among the first ten. 

If your taste in movies is similar to 
that of other teen-agers, you'll want to 
see Life with Father, too. 

‘And if you do see the film, here's 
your opportunity to make your movie- 

pay off: 
r Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures are sponsoring a con- 
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test for the best essay comparing the 
American scene as depicted in the film 
Life with Father, with the American 
scene today. Sixty cash prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded for the best 
essays. 

In comparing “life with father” in 
the 1880s with “life ‘with father” in 
1947, you may consider such aspects as 
transportation, dress, manners, “business 
life, the home, etc. 

Two groups of prizes will be award- 
ed. Group I will be for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades; Group II for 
students in the 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades. Prizes in each group will be as 
follows: First prize, $50; second, $40; 
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third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. 
Twenty-five honorable mentions of $4 
each will also be awarded in each 


group. 

Your essay should not be over 500 
words in length. It should be accompa- 
nied by a sheet of paper containing the 
following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade. 
All entries should be typed or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper. 

The contest will close December 
15th. Mail your essay to: “Life with 
Father” Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Your essay must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, December 15, 1947. 











Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 


extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


Ist Prize, $15 ...for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 ... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet... .. for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bcope. Model #5M4, illustrated, 
sits right down there, snug to 
the receiver. For those who re- 
quire high mounting, there's 
Model #8M4—either a wonder- 
ful value at $9.95, 
NOTE to owners of the new 
Mossberg Model 151M Auto- 
mat s—For you, Iniernal 
Adjustment Scope Model /4M4, 
with new patented mount fit- 
ting into dovetail grooves in 
the receiver. Best ever! 

SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
Cotalog on request.No sales at factory 





#0 waven 5, Conn, 
78811 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 











“BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
ager CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended \ 
by many nurses. At all 
. druggists. Buy today! 


- MEU 
CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 
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of Art Essentials - Commercial Art 


Iustration ¢ Drawing © Painting. 

FINE ARTS Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Founded Write for free Catalog 

1902 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SENIORS  Siesshnates 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
A Complete Line of Modern 
Seal GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory ook or Card Case 
= Free poi B and sample kit 
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And the World Was Beautiful 
(Continued) 


“Till you broke it,” added Swede. 
Caddy moistened his lips. Then he 
said to Bucky, “I’m glad you mentioned 
a drum. Because I don’t think I could 
have learned to play a trumpet or a 
flute or # horn or a_glockenspiel in time 
to be in the band this season, But a 
drum, that’s easy!” 

“Bass or snare?” I inquired. 

He blinked at me. 

“Big drum or little drum?” I ex- 
plained. 

“Little,” he said. 

The football season dragged on to- 
ward the end oi October and after- 
noons while Swede and Bucky and the 
rest of us were working out on the 
field we could hear the band practic- 
ing somewhere in the distance. Now and 
then I would wonder how Caddy was 
making out, but most of the time I 
had enough to do to think of football, 
for we were pointing for the big game 
with McGraw University the first Sat- 
urday in November, and all of us were 
worried. 

One night after training table I was 
on my way across the campus, when 
some one came up behind \me and 
slapped an arm through mine. “Hello, 
Dave,” he said, and I looked into the 
lean dour face of Scotty Gordon, the 
band leader. We began to talk, and 
soon_F learned that what Caddy had 
said about the band was true: they 
were taking in a lot of new fellows. 
“I know we're not much of an outfit,” 
Scotty admitted, “but give us another 
week — then we'll be a band! Some of 
the new materia] is pretty good.” 

“Er—” I began cautiously, “would 
there be a little fellow with yellow hair 
and lots of pep?” 

Scotty began to laugh the way so 
many Scotchmen laugh: quietly, eco- 
nomically. “You mean Gadd dy Cadwal 
lader, of course. Nice boy — sorry about 
him. He wanted to drum, and-I gave 
him a tryout, but he couldn’t handle 
the sticks. Lacked rhythm, I think. I 
gave him every possible chance, but 
: was no use. Then he said, ‘Let me 

the bass drum!’ You should have 
hoard the laugh that went up. However, 
I gave him a lick at-that too —” 

“Must have been funny to see him,” 
I remarked. 

“You're right!” Scotty agreed. “Not 
that it’s such a big drum —we're ex- 
pecting a bigger one — but alongside it, 
Caddy looked" like something out of a 
circus. Still he might have passed if 
he'd only had a sense of rhythm, He 
didn’t. He got everybody all mixed 
So —I had to tell he would 
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ably be happier somewhere else. You 
know how A dean talks—"” 


“Yes, I know,” I said hastily. “It’s 
too bad,” Pees: tae he Coe 
spirit.” 

“It's the kind of spirit that wins,” 
Scotty agreed. “By the way,” he re- 
marked as we reached the dorm, “look 
for a surprise at the McGraw game.” 

“The band?” I suggested. 

He nodded. 

“If you'll play in tune—” I began, 
then checked myself, for he was look- 
ing at me after the manner of a man 
who has heard the same joke before. 

Caddy came to my room a few nights 
later and told me what Scotty had told 
me. “You know, Hildebrand,” he re- 
marked in that likable way of his, “it 
seems to me when I went out for the 
band I overlooked the most important 
position of all, I mean the one I'm ex- 
actly suited for!” 

“Er — you don’t mean band leader?” 
I suggested. 

“That's right,” he said. 

“But, Caddy,” I argued, “Scotty Gor- 
don is the best leader we've had in 
years! You couldn’t hope to take the 
job away from him —” 

“Oh, now I wouldn't want to do 
that, it might make him feel bad,” Cad- 
dy said. “But look, some football teams 
have co-captains, don’t they? Well, then, 
why not co-band leaders?” 


Wr I was trying to think of the 
right answei, he began to let his im- 
agination run wild. “Here’s the way I'd 
work things!” he went on excitedly. 
“Scotty's tall and thin, you know — 
that’s fine. Well, on the afternoon of 
a game, let him lead the band down 
the field and countermarch them. Then 
I'd step in and lead them back! Can’t 
you imagine it? First a big tall solemn 
guy like Scotty, then a smiling little 
shrimp like me — it would be a knock- 
out!” 

“Ever twirl a baton?” I inquired. 

“No, but ~ couid learn!” 

“Ever toss one over the goal posts 
and catch it?” 

“No, but I could learn that too!” 

I was silent. 

“I tell you itll be wonderfull” he 
went on. “Tomorrow I'll see Scotty Gor- 
don again and sell him the idea! You 
know,” he added in a confidential tone, 
“I never get discouraged, ‘If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.’ I'm 
like that: I keep right on trying.” 

“I've noticed it,” I said. 

Two days later I saw Scotty for a 
few seconds while I was racing to make 
a nine o'clock. He too was in a hurry, 
but as we were passing each other, I 
called, “Did Caddy see you?” 

“Yeah!” Scotty shouted back. 

When I shot a glance over my shoul- 
der, he was still standing in the path, 
laughing, and I fancied I could see 

















tears glistening on his gaunt cheeks. 

That was Friday —and after that I 
wasn't interested in laughter. Some of 
the McGraw crowd had already arrived 
for the game next day, and we were 
hearing reports that McGraw University 
had a team of supermen. I forgot about 
Scotty and Caddy. I forgot about the 
band. Nothing was important except 
football. 

The next day, when the band failed 
to appear on the field as usual at the 
beginning of a game, I didn’t even miss 
it. We had got off to a bad start by 
losing the toss. As we lined up a few 
minutes later - McGraw in green and 
Wallawash in red and blue—I kept 
thinking of what Coach Ripley had said 
to me a little while earlier: “Your posi- 
tion at left end, Hildebrand, is the 
weakest spot on the team, but I’ve got 
to use you because all the other ends 
except Dumpy Davis are either crippled 
or on probation. Sc do your best!” 

I tried to follow his advice, but my 
best wasn’t good enough to stop Mc- 
Graw on their very first sweep, and their 
tight halfback went fifty-four yards for 
a touchdown. McGraw 6, Wallawash 0 
—and the game less than two minutes 
old! Fortunately, Bucky Horstman and 
Fish Coddington blocked their try for 
the extra point. 

Following that initial horror we suc- 
ceeded somehow in recovering ourselves 
and holding them throughout the rest 
of the quarter —in spite of the per- 
sistent way they kept playing my end. 
But all during the second quarter they 
were in our territory, and shortly be- 
fore the end they scored again and 
then added the extra mean McGraw 
13, Wallawash 0. 

As we trooped tragically up the field 
in the direcgion of the locker building 
I was aware of a faint throbbing. At 
first, thanks to the pounding I had 
taken, I couldn’t tell whether it was in- 
side my head or not. Someone next to 
me said, “Here comes the band.” 

Yes, of course, the band, Now I could 
see them wheeling on to the field: 
Scotty tall and resplendent in red and 
blue, then the front rank of the trum- 
peters, then a row of drummers, then 
more trumpeters. . While I gaped 
at them, sore and tired and desperately 
unhappy over the score, a tremendous 
burst of cheering roge from the Walla- 
wash stands. It was almost as loud as 
if the game were still in progress and 
Wallawash had gone for a touchdown. 
Moreover, instead of slackening, it 
rapidly swelled and spread until I had 
the feeling that every person in the 
stadium was trying to yell a little louder 
than ever before. 

Then my brain cleared a little, and 
I saw why they were cheering. The 
band had a new bass drum! I gaped at 
it, blinking. It wasr’t just an ordinary 


big bass drum: it was super! A few 
years ago I remember reading that 
Harvard had a drum so big it had to 
be dragged on a little four-wheeled 
carriage. Well, this drum was like that, 
only bigger! 

Scotty raised his baton, and a whistle 
shrilled. The drum boomed, deep-toned 
and authoritative. Then down the field 
they. came to the stirring strains of Old 
Wallawash Days, Scotty high-stepping 
it and a big fellow with thick biceps 
pounding the new drum. Maybe it was 
because by brain was still a bit foggy, 
but. it seemed to me they played the 
piece perfectly — and what was more 
amazing, no one was out of step! 

Then suddenly, in the midst of all 
the noise and excitement, I spied Cad- 
dy. There he was. smiling and in uni- 
form, a member of the band! Right in 
the very middle of the band! Right in 
front of that enormous drum, his hand 
clutching the shaft on the four-wheeled 
carriage! Again maybe it was because 
my brain was still foggy, but it seemed 
to me that Caddy Cadwallader, strid- 
ing along in front of the drum, was 
smiling the way an actor smiles who 
knows that all the applause is for him. 

I like to think. that the new drum 
had something to do with the outcome 
of the game. Anyway, we started the 
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second half like a tornado and made 
two touchdowns in quick succession, 
then added the extra points. When it 
was all over, the score was Wallawash 
14, McGraw 13—and the world was 
beautiful! 

That night I saw Scotty again. He 
grinned as he told me how Caddy had 
tried to convince him that the band 
ought to have two leaders. “We had 
quite an argument,” Scotty went on. 
“In the midst of it the new drum ar- 
rived, and at sight of the baby car- 
riage, Caddy asked, “Who's going to 
pull it?” Well, I had been worrying 
about that — really worrying you know 
— because I hadn’t yet been able to find 
anyone who would care to do that sort 
of thing. So I said, “Who'd like to?’ 

‘I would!’ replied Caddy. ‘I used 
to pull my little brother in one of those. 
Now I'll pull this one —for Walla- 
wash! . . . ‘Fine, I said to him, ‘you're 
a member of the band!’” 

And that’s the story that came to 
mind at breakfast this merning when I 
opened the newspaper and saw Caddy 
Cadwallader among some of the big 
shots at the United Nations. 

From the book, Teen-Age Sports Stories. 
Copyright 1947 by Lantern Press. Reprint- 
ed by permission of the author. 
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DRAWING PENCILS 
24 cash prizes for your 


Start now! Plan to 

enter the 21st Annu- 

al Scholastic Awards 

Contest. 24 Cash Prizes 

—plus special awards for 

all prize winners in most of 
the other art classifications. 


SEE YOUR ART INSTRUCTOR! 
VENUS Drawing Pencils can 


help you win. Use the pencils 

the professionals prefer-VENUS 

. accurately graded for perfect 
rendering, in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


ART INSTRUCTORS: Show your students examples of prize-win- 
ning pencil drawings from previous contests. Send 10¢ in 
stamps or coin for brochye of reproductions. Limited quantity. 





Amentcay \eap Pencrt Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 
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© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief $ important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 


STILL ONLY 5 ¢ 



























Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott’s 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna « California 
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“STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
> fatty fi ed. 


cSt na ea hy ee 









GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from e 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — South American and War 

opic Monthly Magazine. Send on! 
STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 








plus sample copy Philat 
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STAMP 


An error in printing made 
the 24c airmail of 1918 
a rare, valuable stamp. 





HAVE YOU A SHEET YES, THEY JUST 
OF THE NEW 24¢US. 


AIRMAILS ? BE 24 DOLLARS! 
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GREAT SCOTT’... LOOK. AT 
. THESE STAMPS’ THE AIRPLANES 
ARE FLYING UPSIDE DOWN / 
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THE STAMPS WERE PRINTED IN TWO COLORS, 
FIRST THE BORDER DESIGN IN RED. THEN 
THE AIRPLANES IN BLUE. ONE SHEET 
ALREADY PRINTED WITH THE RED BORDER 
WAS FED ONTO THE PRESS FOR THE 
AIRPLANES THE WRONG WAY. -ovygeeces 


HENCE THE ERROR! 








DO YOU SEE WHAT / 
JUST BOUGHT ? THE 
AIRPLANES ARE FLY ~ 
1 NG UPSIDE DOWN 
AND YOU'RE NOT 
GETTING THEM BACK, 


WAIT A MINUTE 
(Lt HAVE TO 

CALL THE POST- 
“AL INSPECTOR 
ABOUT THIS! 
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Worn (i 





WASHINGTON POSTAL INSPECTOR'S 


THE NEXT MORNING... 


OUR INSPECTORS 








OFFICE .... WHATS THIS/STOP ALL 
SALES OF THE NEW 24¢US.AIR - 
MAIL STAMPS/ IF THERE /S ONE 
SHEET PRINTED UPSIDE DOWN 
THERE MUST BE AT LEAST 3 MORE 
AS THEY WERE PRINT. 
EO IN SHEETS OF 
400 AND THEN 
CUT UP’ 4NTO 
SHEETS'OF /OOf 








GOOD MORNING BOB 


THE STAMPS STILL RE- 
FUSES TO RETURN THEM! 






















AFEW OAYS LATER..../N A RARE STAMP 
DEALER'S OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA....... 


NOT BAD!/$/5000 FOR‘ 
2# DOLLARS IN S DAYS! | 2/ YEARS 





WELL SIR MY BEST OFFER FOR THE 
STAMPS 1s B/S: (LL PUT THROUGH A 








Se for postag 
Toronto 5, Canada. 





Stamps Dated 1310 


The first postage stamps were not 
issued until the year 1840 (the first 
in the U. S. was 1847). Nevertheless 
the date 1310 and other dates of the 
fourteenth century appear on the 
stamps of Afghanistan issued from 
1871 to 1892. 


CALL TO COL. GREEN IN MASS. AND SEE IF 
HE'S INTERESTED IN BUYING THE SHEET 7 





NOT BAD AT ALL/ 




















In Mecca Mohammed had been 
laughed at, stoned, and threatened 
because of his religious beliefs. Finally 
the hostility of the people of Mecca 
became so great that Mohammed fled 
with his followers to the near-by city 
of Medina. He was afraid that the 
people of Mecca would kill his fol- 
lowers. 





The explanation is that during this — 
‘period Alghanistan dated its stamps 

according to the Moslem, or Moham- 

medan, calendar. That calendar starts 

with the flight of Mohammed from 

Mecea in the year 622 A.D. 


ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
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Fer Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic zines accept stamp advertisements 
only from pon a and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
pee Fs before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, © 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “‘approval’’ stamps 
you must pay for them sae return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. ov do not intend to 
buy any of the “a aS stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


*what a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 

from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, uth America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
“2 , Le and 
stamps wi ‘orth SOc. Th sent for 10c to 
Approval Applicants aie jamesTOwN, STAMP CO., Dept. 
12, Jamestown, N. Y. 











ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 
[D STATES STAMPS-: rel) 








MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





itustrated! United States 
t 





a s e 
HARRIS G CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT any FREE 

Foreign Se mate 

for ae yr advanced Collectors. 

fe) , Jamestown, New York 


200 ores 


ae ee SE ep to Soe 
LITTLETON STAMPCO LITTLETON, 23, N. H. 

















. A-Z PACKET 


Monaco Rooseveit, 
“an ete. Only 10c to Approval Appii- 
* pena 10c for ar extra SUR- 


“LAKEWOOD 5 STAMP AMP CO. 
18102 LANNING Ave. onto 


SPECIAL $1.00 BARGAIN 
A fine collection of, 500 all different stamps of the world 
for just $1.00 (No approvals) 
TOP-FLIGHT STAMP COMPANY 
1222 Rucker Ave. Everett, Washington 














2000 


Different stamps given te Approval Applicants 
Send 3e stamp for 
8. J. Olson, 46-58 207th St., Bayside, L. t., N. Y¥. 








FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector. 1 Perfora- 
ticn Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending ® Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO.. 
1949 Belair Road, Baitimore 13, Md 





SARAWAK CENTENARY, SAN MARINO, ROOSE- 
VELT’S POSTAGE AND AIR MAIL, MULTICOLORED 
DOMINICAN WATERFALLS. THIS WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF STAMPS ONLY 5c TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 


A GIFT TO YOU!! 
Mint British Colony Collection from British Solomon 
Islands, Cayman Islands, Grenada, inica and Turks 
Caicos Islands. All as a gift to new approval applicants. 
VIKING STAMP CO. 
130 — X. Clinton St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 








FREE wyriccuc Hitt tin 
WRITE 

Requesting Approvals. NOW! 
Suntite Stamp Co., Box S, 29 Lincoln Rd., B’kiyn 25, N. Y. 


Commemorative Worth 50c to 








Near-Sighted 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, famous conduc- 
tor, was rehearsing his symphony or- 
chestra. He came to a rather quiet pas- 
sage. The oboe player came out with a 
very loud, discordant note. Mitropoulos 
stopped the rehearsal and went over 
it again. When they came to that point, 
the oboe player did the same thing. 

Mitropoulos threw up his hands and 
started over again. The third time it 
happened, Mitropoulos threw up his 
hands again and said to the oboe player, 
“What in*the world is the matter with 
you?” 

The oboe player looked at his music 
over his glasses and said, “Ach! I've 
been playing a fly!” 


Kablegram 


Kilroy Did It 


The absent-minded professor drove 
up to the door of his garage, looked 
inside, blinked, and then leaped back 
to his car and drove at breakneck speed 
to the police station. 

“Sergeant!” he gasped. 
been stolen!” 


“My car's 


Los Angeles School Journal 


A Melon By Any Other Name... 


Kay Kyser, popular bandleader, was 
made the goat at a Hollywood party 
planned by Ralph Edwards, the True 
or False quiz man. Kay’s wife, Georgia 
Carroll, was given the task of testing 
melons by tapping them. Sent into the 
kitchen to bring out several melons to 
test before the audience, she came back 
blindfolded. 

During her absence Ralph rolled out 
a long table with holes cut in it. Melons 
were fitted into all the holes except 
the last one — where Kay was put, bald 
head and all. 

Georgia tapped on each melon; one 
was okay, the other a little green, etc. 
When she came to Kay’s head she 
tapped, then with a puzzled _ look, 
tapped again and said: “I think I had 
better smell this one.” She came up 
with a wrinkled nose. “This one is rot- 


” 
ten. 
Magazine Digest 


Caught! 


Wife: “How many pounds of fish was 
it you caught on Saturday, Harry?” 

Husband: “Ten, darling.” 

Wife: “I thought so. That fish shop 
has made a mistake again. They've 
charged us for 14.” 


The Furrow 
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Lenan Deve 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Again available at your dealers. Also the Speed- 
ball Block Printing Inks in all colors, (water 
soluble or oil) and the Speedball Brayer. The 
top Scholastic print above was by Frank Dun- 
nagan, age 14, Fort Worth, Texas. Prize fight 
print by Roland Jelarcic, 16, E. Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Start your block printing now 
with the ——~y Cutters and Inks. Send for 
lesson plans today 


— LINOLEUM SET NO. 1 AT your DEALERS 


fa“ SPEEDBALL’ ¥ 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


; 
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Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 

A) ssn Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 

A) see ry up. Write today for free catalog. 
Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Classmates Se best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever ete 

highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD. SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsbargh 30, Pa. 


GET ON THE BEAM — and stay there — 
with HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!, the book 
of high school know-how . . . jampacked 
with facts and features that'll keep you 
tops on the personality parade. Get your 
copy TODAY. Send 25c to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| Smith-Corona gives you a full size 
“office typewriter’ keyboard... 


PLUS OTHER GREAT FEATURES 





FLOATING 
SHIFT 


is famous 

Te tp-Corona 4 A bs 

nOVatOD SP Tor : TABULATOR 
up .§ is ~ : nc- It makes typing in columns 
or, ‘2 easy. Simple in operation. 
tuarion "ves time a Other time-saving devices 
no energy: a on a Smith-Corona include 
an -, a Simplified Margin Control, 
ster, One stroke 
Ribbon Reverse, for clearer — 
writing and saving ribbons. 


e uces 








a 





See your dealer NOW for FREE DEMONSTRATION 


YPING is so worthwhile for every- | With your Smith-Corona you'll receive 

body, young and old. And typing is _all you need to learn to type: Type- 
so easy on the Smith-Corona. Ask your writer instruction book, touch typing 
dealer to demonstrate the many features _ chart (with exercises on back). Place 
of the Smith-Corona—you must really your order for a Smith-Corona today. 
see them to appreciate them. 





NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


Smith-Corona 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY + Makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters. 
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Mis Cody — 
do you fg 


Mn wiplanes? 





M*; CODY was really stumped. Truth was, she’d 
always intended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embarrassment when 
a subsequent show of hands indicated that more 
than half the class had already studied geography 
—at least once — from the window of a passenger 
plane. 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody enjoyed her 
first flight. Looked down on America from the 
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at 


living-room luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 


full week to her seashore vacation. And became a 
real TWA booster. 


. We’re now looking forward to one of those TWA 
vacations in the Sunny Southwest — during the Christ- 
mas holidays. . .’’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two new things 
about flying: (1) besides being a tremendous time- 
saver, flying is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on TWA, you travel 
first-class every mile of the way, although delicious 
hot meals are absolutely free and tipping taboo. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
CONTENTS ¢ NOVEMBER 3, 1947 





Suppose You Taught in U. S. S. R. —_—__5-T 
What to Teach About Russia NOW oe Git 
Meet Us in St. Louis ee 
Capsule News ee | 


Exchange Teacher, by Irving Talmadge——10-T 
Weekly Lesson Plan asian teal 
San Francisco Invites English Teachers——13-T 
Something to Read — Motion Picture Book- 
mark ————— —13-T 








10 Cents to Everywhere . 14-T 
Why Not Write for Radio? by Olive Mc- 
Hugh = 15-T 
Off the Press — -16-T 
Teachers’ Choice —— . ee 
Visually Yours a 
Good Listening 19-T 
Sound Advice - 22-T 
Master Coupon 22-T 
Tools for Teachers — 


Cover Story: The big globe in The News building (Scholastic headquarters), 


like the world, needs repair. Waching artist Franklyn Hansen at work on 


600 changes are students Patricia Nolan, Pelham High School, and John 
Twomey, Jr., New Rochelle High School. Photo by Mattson, N.Y. Daily News 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains the Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for 
Teachers. Both Weekly and Monthly go FREE to 
teachers ordering club subscriptions to the class- 
room magazines. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 


* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * 


Mary Jane 


Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer 


The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. 


Adapted to all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Semester Per School Year Per Year 
Per Student Per Student Single Orders 


Senior Scholastic, 


: . se Combination Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 
tererte: in the ihlorme Social Studies Edition .  .60 1.20 
diate and junior and Advanced English .... .60 1.20 
: igh school World Week _...... oc. 1.00 1.50 
senior hig Practical English ....... .60 1.20 2.00 
grades. Junior Scholastic ....... 45 -90 1.50 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK and PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holiday and at 


mid-term. Entered aS second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents copyright,/1947, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


For Social Studies 

SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION 
of Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


WORLD WEEK, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, World his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, or 10th grades. 


English and Social Studies 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Com- 
bination Edition. Combines 
all contents of Advanced Eng- 
lish and Social Studies edi- 
tions. Excellent for _ inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Cur- 
rent affairs for the junior 
high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes (6th to 9th 
grades) in Social Studies and 
English. News, geography, 
history, short story, vocabu- 
lary builders, grammar aids. 


For English 

ADVANCED ENGLISH EDI- 
TION of Senior Scholastic 
for 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades: Features on Ameri- 
can, general literature, 
poetry, composition, oral 
English, writing. Short stories. 
Motion picture, record, radie 
reviews. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, for 
upper elementary and high 
school grades, 8th to 12th. 
How and why of speaking, 
reading, writing, listening. 
Short stories. Motion picture, 
record, radio reviews 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 


of publication. Send photographs if available. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 22C East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Qhio. 
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BOOKS FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 





Something New Added 


Children’s Book Week November 16- 
22 comes around again and this time 
something new has been added. It’s new 
for the whole book world. Not just chil- 
dren's books. 

Suppose you want to give a book to 
your favorite niece, Sally Ann. She 
lives in Seattle. Her birthday, you re- 
member, is ten days off. What book 
would she like? What, indeed. You 
haven't seen her in three vears. Maybe 
it’s better to forget the book idea, and— 


Stop right there! Sally Ann does want 
a book. You can give it to her. Go to 
your bookstore. Ask about the new 
Give-A-Book Certificate. It is an attrac 
tive gift card ready for mailing. You buy 
it in any denomination from $1 to $10. 


Write Sally Ann’s name on it. Sign it. 
Mail it. 

Sally Ann will be proud as Punch. 
She'll get a thrill from buving a book 
of her choice in a real book store. With 


this new plan vou can be sure that your 
gift will please. No more worry. No 
more guesswork 

More than S00 book stores have 


signed up for this new American Book 
sellers Association plan. It worked in 
Britain. It will work here, 


That poster up top is but one of 
many Children’s Book Week celebra 
tion materials vou can get from R: R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The list includes 10 picture maps, two 
posters, broadsides of famous docu- 
ments like Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and facsimiles of early books for 
children. Also on their list are 1947 


Bookmarks, newspaper mats, phono- 
graph records, and other aids. 
To expand Bookweek to year-round 


interest see the handbook of suggestions, 
Children’s Books Around the Year, (50 
cents). 
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MARK TWAIN WAS RIGHT . . . He still lives in the pages 
of his colorful and exciting Life on the Mississippi. 


Do your students know the flesh-and-blood people of 

Twain’s America. . . . the salt-sprayed. seamen of Kip- 

ling’s Captains Courageous . . . the mustachioed satin- 
“The clad duelists of Sabatini’s Scaramouche? 


Here’s how they can meet these and many more mem- 







- _ orable figures in their own libraries of fine literature. 
of m 

y These books are an asset to every English, Social Studies 
death are 


and Journalism class. At the very low price of 25c per 
greatly copy, you can build up your classroom library or arrange 
exaggerated.” for your students to have their own copies. 


Scholastic-BANTAMS bring to your classroom FINE 
BOOKS FOR EVERY STUDENT at ONLY 25c 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


menaced TITLE Quantity TITLE 
—______. 1. TWENTY GRAND _____15. GREEN MANSIONS 
Short Stories _ by W. H. Hudson 
a 2. SEVENTEEN —_—___—16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Booth Tarkington by Mark Twain 


- _ 3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
—____. 4. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 


17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 


18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 











«5. BABBITT by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 

by Sinclair Lewis _19. OiL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
——— SAKI SAMPLER . Alice Tisdale Hobart 

by Saki (H. H. Munro) —______20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
____s«d«,.:~ THREE HOSTAGES by Frederick Lewis Allen 

by John Buchan _______21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
—____. 8. DAVID HARUM by F. Yeats-Brown 

by Edward Noves Westcott wet: 22. ROGUE MALE 
—___— 9. COLD JOURNEY by Geoffrey Household 

by Grace Zaring Stone (Ethel Vance) am 23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 
_______10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT by Arthur Train 


by C. S. Forester 


11. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 


—______24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


12. SCARAMOUCHE ________25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Rofee!l Sabatini by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN —_____.26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by Zane Grey by W. L. White 
_______14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY and NAVY = 27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt edited by Gilbert Cant 
TOTAL TOTAL 








ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education or school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Suppose You Taught 
in USSR. 


You Would Obey the Official Pedagogy or Else... 


HAT would it be like to teach in 
Soviet Russia? 

The answer to that question appears 
in a new, slender book. Its title: | Want 
to Be Like Stalin. The John Day Com- 
pany, 150 pages, $2.00. Authors are 
Prof. George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and long 
time student of Russia, and co-translator 
Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge. 

I Want to Be Like Stalin quotes di- 
rectly from the latest master Russian 
pedagogy text—the Party line for 
teachers. It is a “line” that has changed 
sharply in the past 15 years. “Never,” 
declares Dr. Counts, “has a more re- 
vealing and illuminating document 
fallen into my hands.” 

The title was chosen to convey the 
“essentially religious quality of the So- 
viet outlook on the world. In this ma- 
terialistic religion, ‘I Want to Be Like 
Stalin’ is the equivalent of ‘I Want to 
Be Like Jesus Christ’ in the Christian 
community.” 

Forgiveness and mercy, however, 
are not included in the official Soviet 
“scriptures” for teachers, which de- 
clare: 

“The pupils of the Soviet schoo] must 
realize that the feeling of Soviet patriot- 
ism is saturated with irreconcilable 
hatred toward the enemies of socialist 
society. It is necessary to learn, not only 
to hate the enemy, but also to struggle 
with him, in time to unmask him, and 
finally, if he does not surrender, to de- 
stroy him.” 


Duties of U.S. S.R. Teachers 


The teacher in U. S. S. R., Dr. 
Counts points out, 
is expected to: 
Become «i techni- 
cian “who _ trans- 
lates into practice 
the general or spe- 
cific directives for- 
mulated by the 
Party leadership.” 
Follow a_ rigid 
course of study. 
George S. Counts “All teaching plans 






and programs, approved by the Min- 
istry of Education, are obligatory state 
documents. Every teacher and school 
director is responsible for their execu- 
tion. Arbitrary changes . . . are inad- 
missible.” 

Build “in the minds of the young two 
great myths—one about themselves 
and the other about the rest of the 
world.” 

Create a “synthesis of Soviet patriot- 
ism and Marxian doctrine. The current 
emphasis on patriotism in Soviet edu- 
cation has been equaled or exceeded 
in our time only by the fascist totali- 
tarian powers, notably Germany. 


Japan, and Italy.” 


Build “a perfectly fantastic loyalty 
to Stalin and the Communist party.” 

Emphasize “military preparation 
from the nursery school through the 
university.” 

Omit mention of democracy or polit- 
ical freedom. 

Omit reference to the United Na- 
tions. 

Ignore almost completely all the 
other peoples of the world. 

And what happens to teachers who 
fail to follow the Party line as set forth 
in the Pedagogy? 

“The History of Soviet education,” 
says Dr. Counts, “is strewn with the 
wrecked lives of teachers and educa- 
tional leaders who for one reason or 
ancther found themselves convicted of 
espousing ‘counter-revolutionary’ doc- 
trines.” 

“The Russian leaders,” concludes 
Dr. Counts, “are obviously organizing 
all of their resources, both human and 
material, to guard their conception of 
life and society and to make that con- 
ception prevail in their own country 
and perhaps the world.” 








And what should the U. S. do to 


meet this challenge? 


. we shall have to demonstrate 
to the world,” savs the author, “that 
the way of liberty is also the way to 
equality, to the elimination of poverty 
and misery, to the banishment from the 
earth of every form of exploitation and 
oppression 


Editor's Note: For more about contrasts 
in living conditions (including education 
under totalitarian and democratic govern- 
ments see the “All Out For Democracy” 
series each week in Senior Scholastic 
Junior Scholastic, and World Week 


U. S. S. R. Rules for School Child 


You might ask your students 
whether they would like to 
work under some of the Rules 
for School Children laid down 
by the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars. Although many are 
standard practice in schools 
everywhere here are a few rules 
that differ from U. S. require- 
ments. 


To obey without question the 
orders of school director and 
teachers. 


To rise as the teacher or the 
director enters or leaves the 
classroom. 

To carry always his pupil's 
card, guarding it carefully, not 
passing it to other children, but 
presenting it on the request of 
the director or the teacher of 
the school. 


For violation of rules the So- 
viet pupil is subject to punish- 
ment, even to expulsion from 
school. 
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Practical Suggestions for Changing Times 


T was not until 1933 that the United 

States officially recognized the U. S. 
S. R. In that year Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt attended the opening of a school 
house. The President later told the press 
that “she had seen there a map of the 
world with a great big white space on 
it. No name, no information, and the 
teacher told her that it was blank with 
no name because the school board 
wouldn’t let her say anything about that 
big, blank space.” Since that time Russia 
has loomed large among the nations of 
the world. Even an ostrich would blush 
at the thought of overlooking the 
U.S..5. KR. 

U.S. A. and U.S. S. R. fought World 
War II as allies. In schools and else- 
where we supplanted the suspicions of 
the ‘twenties and early ’thirties with the 
hand of friendship. Now the wheel of 
history turns again. Soviet vetoes in 
U.N. and the rebirth of the Comintern 
compel us to ask, what shall we teach 
about Russia NOW? 

We should not permit Soviet govern- 
ment policy to eclipse our friendship 
with the Russian people. We know them 
as a great people. Their efforts to win 
freedom from monarchs parallel our 
own. We play their music; admire their 
ballet, and their books. We must con- 
tinue to extend the hand of friendship 
to the Russian people. 


Russta UNDER THE Czar:The U. S. 
S. R. must convey more to our students 
than an outline of one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface, stretching from 
northern Asia to eastern Europe. Its 
200,000,000 people have a_ history 
which must be understood. Early in a 
unit on the U. S. S. R., we should ac- 
quaint our students with life in Russia 
under the Czars. They should learn 
about the slow progress of agriculture 
and industry, the corruption of the gov- 
ernment, and the virtual landlessness of 
Russian farmers despite the tardy aboli- 
tion of serfdom in 1861. These condi- 
tions furnished fuel for uprisings. Tak- 
ing advantage of the 1913 mass revolu- 
tion, a small Marxist group, the Bolshe- 
vists, captured control of the govern- 
ment and have held it ever since. 


Property Concepts: New institu- 
tions rose amidst the debris of an em- 
pire shattered by war and revolution. 
Basic to an understanding of the differ- 
ence between Soviet institutions and 
ours is an appreciation of the role 
played by property. Under the Soviet 
system there is no private ownership of 
the means of production. In contrast to 


our capitalist system, the right to em-, 


ploy hired labor for private profit is for- 





What fo Teach 
About Russia 
NOW 


bidden. Communists, however, nave 
qualified their dictum, “From each ac- 
cording to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” There are wide dis- 
crepancies in earnings of different 
groups in Russia today. Soviet citizens 
are allowed to save up money for their 
individual use and to own_ personal 
property such as houses and home fur- 
nishings. 


Civit_ Liserties: Government con- 
trols extend not only to the ownership 
of vast resources, the extension of social 
services, and scientific research, but to 
the thoughts of citizens. There are no 
civil liberties in the U. S. S. R. com- 
parable, in practice, to the guarantees 
enjoyed by most Americans. The dicta- 
torship has not permitted open criticism 
and the formation of opposition parties. 
All means of communication are domi- 
nated by the state, which is the instru- 
ment of the Communist party, itself a 
small group numerically. Criticism must 
remain within the confines of discussion 
areas delineated by the leaders. Failure 
to comply means imprisonment or worse. 


RELIGION: The party has modified its 
early position of hostility to organized 
religion. It has recognized the deep grip 
of religion upon a considerable section 
of the people. The Russian Orthodox 
Church is now an officially recognized 
body under the direct control of the 
Soviet government. However, one of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Com- 
munist party remains atheism. 


Minority Ricuts: Although indi- 
vidual liberty is denied, substantial 
strides have been made toward recog- 
nition of rights of ethnic minorities. 
Communist theory, in contrast to Nazi 
racism, rejects the age-old notion of 
superior and inferior peoples. Com- 


By Howard L. Hurwitz, editor, A. T. S. S. Bulletin 


munists have striven consistently to fur- 
ther equality among more than 180 na- 
tionalities, They have expended a far 
larger proportionate share of the na- 
tional income on education of both sexes 
that we have appropriated for education 
in the United States. Education is recog- 
nized by Soviet leaders as an indispen- 
sable instrument for disseminating Com- 
munist doctrine. 


Foreicn Po.icy: The foregoing back- 
ground of Russia — old and new — may 
explain to some extent the clash be- 
tween the United States and Russian 
oreign policies. The Russians, histori- 
cally, have been exposed to constant in- 
vasion. In one generation, Russia has 
been invaded twice by Germany. There 
are memories of the harsh treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, German looting of the 
Ukraine and Caucasus in two wars, and 
the intervention in Russia by Allied 
armies at the end of World War I. Fear 
of invasion is coupled with the deter- 
mination of Communists to spread their 
doctrines wherever the soil is fertile, 


BriBLioGRAPHY: Books, films, and re- 
cordings about Russia have been mush- 
rooming. Books considered pro-Soviet 
have been written by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Joseph E. Davies, Eric Johnston, 
Sir Bernard Pares, Henry Shapiro, Wal- 
ter Kerr, Henry Cassidy, Maurice Hin- 
dus, Ella Winter, Anna L. Strong, Albert 
Rhys Williams, Ralph Parker, Hewlett 
Johnson, and Walter Duranty. Those 
regarded anti-Soviet have been written 
by Eugene Lyons, Max Eastman, Man- 
ya Gordon, David D. Dallin, Louis Fis- 
cher, Victor Kravchenko, Alexander 
Barmine, William H. Chamberlain, Ar- 
thur Koestler, Fred E. Beal, George S. 
Counts and John Childs, W. H. White, 
Jan Valtin, Isaac Don Levinne, Benjamin 
Gitlow, Louis F. Budenz, Leon Trotsky, 
and Angelica Balabanov. 

Descriptions of numerous volumes on 
Russia can be gained quickly by con- 
sulting the Book Review Digest. Social 
Studies, March 1946, pages 107-09, 
contains an excellent bibliography of 
materials on Russia. The Government 
Printing Office(D. C.)has recently pub- 
lished two studies, Communism in Ac- 
tion (1946) and Trends in Russian For- 
eign Policy Since World War I (1947). 

To understand modern Russia also 
requires an understanding of the origins, 
varieties and evolution of socialism; of 
Karl Marx and his many prophets; and 
of Russia as the capital of the militant 
socialist branch known as communism. 
Editor’s Note: This same topic is on the 
Social Studies Council convention agen- 
da (see page 7-T). 
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Meet Us in St. Louis 


Social Studies T-achers Convention 


ICH and varied intellectual fare will 

be spread before social studies 

teachers in the annual Thanksgiving 

convention plans announced by the Na- 

tional Council of Social Studies. Place: 

St. Louis. Headquarters: Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Time: November 27-29. 

Timely topics for every social studies 
special “taste” have been set by pro- 
gram chairman Stanley E. Dimond, sec- 
ond vice president. Over-all convention 
theme is Training for World Citizenship. 


Friday Morning Sections 


From 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. ten section 
meetings will consider the fellowing 
topics: 

Helping Students Gain Understand- 
ing of and Allegiance to Our Demo- 
cratic Heritage. 

Living in the Shadow of the Atomic 
Bomb. 

Improving the Teaching of Current 
Affairs. 

What Shall We Teach About Russia 
Now? 

Realism and Idealism in Studying the 
United Nations. 

Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today's World. 

The Place of Labor-Manageinent Re- 
lations in the Social Studies Program. 

The Use of Group Processes in Social 
Studies Teaching. 

Audio-Visual Methods and Materials. 


Offers Rich Thanksgiving Fare 


The 1948 Presidential Election and 

Its Importance in World Affairs. 
Friday Afternoon Sections 

Educating Elementary Children for 
Cooperative Living in Today’s World. 

The Use of Group Processes it Social 
Studies Teaching. 

The Use of Radio and Recordings. 

The Present Status of Research in the 
Social Studies. 

Student Participation in School Gov- 
ernment. 

General Education and the Social 
Studies: The Status of Core Programs. 
Unified Courses, Common Learnings. 

The Contribution of Geography to 
Social Education. 

Next Steps in Teaching American 
History. 

Removing Barriers to a 
Nation. 


Unified 


Saturday Morning Sections 

Practical Classroom Experience in 
Teaching About UNESCO. 

How Social Studies Teachers Are 
Handling Personality Behavior Prob- 
lems. 

What the Social Studies Teacher 
Should Teach About Opinion Polling. 

Student Participation in Community 
Service Activities. 

Improving the Teaching of Critical 


Thinking. 
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The Social Studies Program at the 
Junior College Level. 

The Social Studies Teacher as a 
Teacher of Reading. 

What Is the Future of the World 
History Course? 

Using State and Local Resources in 
Social Studies Classes. 

Problems of Beginning Sociai Studies 
Classes. 


Friday Luncheon Topics 


Council convention goers have a 
choice among six luncheons on Friday. 

How Can the Social Studies Teache1 
Improve Intergroup Relations? 

What Can the Social Studies Teache: 
Do to Develop Better Citizens? 

How Can the Social Studies Teacher 
Develop Real Competence in Economi 
Living? 

What Part Can Teachers Take in 
Improving the Curriculum? 

What Can Social Studies Teachers 
Do to Improve International Under 
standing? 

What Materials and Methods Will 
Improve the Quality of Democrati: 
Human Relationships? 

Featured general session speakers are 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark, Mai 
guret Mead, the distinguished anthro 
pologist, and Philip |. Hickey, superin 
tendent of schools, St. Louis. Fred A 
Middlebush, president, University of 
Missouri, will speak on “Can U.N. Suc 
ceed Where the League Failed?” On 
Friday evening seven members of the 
U. S. Social Studies Committee to Gei 
many will report on “The Redirection 
of Germany.” President W. Linwood 
Chase will make his presidential ad 
dress on Saturday morning. 

A symposium on “Social Studies Text 
books for the World of Today and 
Tomorrow’ will be held Saturday noon 
with Lloyd W,. King, chairman. In the 
afternoon the showing of two edited 
Hollywood features useful for social 
studies will precede discussions of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee report by 
a panel chairmanned by William H 
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TRAVEL NEWS 


16 in Marshall Plan 
Unroll Welcome Mat 


Travel to Europe will be en- 
couraged by the Marshall Plan. 
Exactly how this decision of the 
16-nation committee will op- 
erate remains “unfinished busi- 
ness.” 

The draft submitted to U. S. 
declares, “Tourism is one of the 
invisible exports upon which 
the participating countries will 
increasingly rely as a means of 
balancing their accounts with 
the rest of the world.” 

Translated from the “diplo- 
matic,” this means that teachers 
and others who spend dollars 
next summer in Eurcpe will 
help the Marshall Plan. The na- 
tions promise “relax:tion of re- 
strictions.” 


NEW NEA TOURS 

Tours to four new areas will 
be added to the NEA’s 1948 
lravel Service program, Paul 
H. Kinsel, director, announces. 
Two alternate tours to the Pa- 
cific Northwest permit return- 
ing via Canadian Rockies or 
California. A special tour to 
California and another to East- 
ern cities are scheduled. 

Last year more than 450 
teachers went on guided trips 
to areas again listed for 1948: 
Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, 
New England, and Quebec. 


Tour Leaders Fly Free 

Two trans-ocean air lines an- 
nounce that tour leaders who 
sign up air tour parties of 10 
or more will receive free tick- 
ets for themselves. They are 
Pan American World Airways 
and American Airlines. 


MORE KITS 


New information kits on in- 
ternational understanding are 
ready for teacher associations, 
announces Ben M. Cherrington, 
chairman, NEA’s committee on 
international _ relations. Kit 
titles: foreign travel by teach- 
ers, teacher and student ex- 
change, educational reconstruc- 


tion, WOTP, UNESCO. 


Coming Conventions 
American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, February 21-26. 
National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, same 
place, same time. 








Russell in Los Angeles Times 


Foreign Policy Begins Here 


Clash Over N. Y. 
Promotion Plan 


How should teachers be pro- 
moted? This issue is up in New 
York State. The last legislature 
charged State Commissioner of 
Education Francis T. Spauld- 
ing with recommending regula- 
tions for salary increments 
based on evidence of merit. 

Commissioner Spaulding sum- 
moned an advisory committee. 
Its job: To recommend the cri- 
teria for salary increases (see 
New York salary scale in “Cap- 
sule News,” Scholastic Teacher, 
April 14.) 

When the committee report- 
ed this fall, the smouldering 
argument flared. 

New York City’s Joint Teach- 
ers Committee denounced the 
plan. They ask that New York 


City’s plans remain in force. 





Policies Report Ready 


“Education for All American 
Children,” a report on current 
problems and future trends of 
elementary schools, has gone to 
press. Prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, it 
parallels the now famous report 
on secondary education. It is 
the NEA’s first policy statement 
for this level in 30 years. 


How to Win Friends 
Among the Voters 


Do you have a bond issue 
coming up? Or a vote on a tax 
levy increase? Want to know 
how to put it before the people? 
NEA has an answer based on 
school systems which did and 
won. Title: “Winning School 
Support at the Polls.” 44 pages. 
$1 from Educational Research 
Service, NEA, Washington, 
E &. 


Financing Public Education 
— General Features of a Satis- 
factory State Plan, is a new 
U. S. Office of Education 18- 
page leaflet— 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents. 





APPLES FROM TEACHERS 


On February I9, teachers 
will give out “apples.” At a 
national “recognition din- 
ner” honors will be heaped 
on members of press, radio, 
and motion pictures for 
“outstanding efforts in in- 
terpreting the school crisis.” 

This and other public re- 
lations for education plans 
are joint projects of the NEA 
and the State Education As- 
sociation Secretaries. 














“Great Issues’’ Course a Dartmouth Must 


Ivory towers are out at Dart- 
mouth. Beginning this year all 
Dartmouth seniors will take 
‘Great Issues.” 

Chief purpose: “To enable 
future citizens to form accurate 
judgments of contemporary 
events.” Course will emphasize 
“use and analysis of public in- 
formation resources.” 

Students will work in the new 
Public Affairs Laboratory in- 
stalled in Dartmouth’s Baker 
Library. It will be stocked with 
periodicals, newspapers, gov- 
ernment publications, private 





group literature. . 

Required reading for the first 
semester includes: Hiroshima, 
E. B. White’s White Flag, A 
Free and Responsible Press, the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Communist Manifesto and the 
Acheson-Lilienthal and Baruch 
atomic energy control reports. 

President Dickey sees course 
“giving all Dartmouth under- 
graduates a common intellectual 
experience in their senior year 
and requiring that they be ac- 
tively concerned with the issues 
of their time.” 





COLLEGE COST 
SOARS HIGHER 


Only Well-Heeled Can 
Now Go, Russell Warns 


You can write up the value 
of your college education. In 
seven years, says the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, tuition fees 
in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities have risen 31.4 
per cent. 

Higher education is fast be- 
coming too high for any but the 
well heeled. Two factors con- 
ceal this trend now. Uncle Sam 
pays 50 per cent of the $600,- 
000,000 student fee bill; U. S. 
is prosperous. 

Fees are rising faster than in- 
flation costs, declares John Dale 
Russell, higher education divi- 
sion chief, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Decreasing income ‘from 
philanthropy forces shift to fees. 

“This trend,” he warns, “will 
limit college education to chil- 
dren of higher-income families 


—a counter-democratic — tend- 
ency.” 
Tuition in U. S. colleges 


jumped from an average of 
$580 to $798, reports a more 
recent New York Times survey. 
In public colleges tuition is up 
28 per cent; student fees, 58 
per cent; dormitory fees, 43 per 
cent; boarding room charges, 51 
per cent. 


PERSONALS 


Wilbur F. Murra has been 
named assistant secretary of the 
reorganized Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 

Paul Rehmus, formerly in 
Lakewood, O., is superintend- 
ent of schools in Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Richard E. Thursfield, Social 
Studies Council Yearbook ed- 
itor, formerly at Johns Hopkins 
is now Education Department 
chairman, Univ. of Rochester. 

Recent U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation appointments: 

Nolan D. Pulliam, Arizona 
state superintendent, to be spe- 
cialist in state school admin- 
istration. 

J. Dan Hull, principal, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, 
to be chief, Instructional Prob- 
lems Division. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, princi- 
pal, Eastside High School, Pat- 
erson, N. J., to be specialist for 
large high schools. 
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How Letters Received in the 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL 
LETTER WRITING CONTEST 






HE First International Letter 

Writing Award ever presented 
by Scholastic Teacher, announced 
in the issue of September 22, 1947 
is helping teachers add new inter- 
est to classroom work. 

In addition to providing incen- 
tive for learning how to write 
correspondence, the letters written 
and received help in the following 
important ways: 

Current Events and History. Students 
learn firsthand that boys and girls 
in other countries are people ‘like 
themselves. Today’s news and his- 
torical events both take on added 
personal interest. 

Languages and Geography. Hearing 
from boys and girls in lands across 
the seas makes the study of other 
languages and countries more alive 
to your students. 


Displays and Newspapers. Letters from 
abroad make displays that draw 


school-wide attention to your class. 
They may provide excellent “copy” 
for your school paper. 

Gerald Carnes, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, has this tosay: 
‘We consider the Scholastic Inter- 
national Letter Award a most im- 
portant development in U. S. Public 
Education for the Winter of 1947-48. 
If young people can reach across 
national boundaries and ‘shake 
hands’ by mail, permanent world 
peace will be brought that much 
closer.” 

It is with this purpose of foster- 
ing international friendship and 
better understanding of American 
life that Pan American World 
Airways is sponsoring this Award. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline —First Round-the-World 


Are Helping Teachers Make Studies More Alive! 








ENTER 
YOUR CLASS 
TODAY 





If you have not already done 
so. Write for the Scholastic 
Writing Awards Booklet. 
(Your copy is FREE. Ad- 
dress: The Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher,220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.) A list 
of sources from which to ob- 
tain names of students abroad 
will also be sent to you on re- 
quest. Be sure your students 
keep copies of their letters to 
enter in the contest. 











FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS gage 
The System of the ying Clippers . 
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Exchange 
Teachers 





- « « SO YOU WANT TO BE ONE? 


N ADDITION to Lord Inverchapel 
in Washington, Britain has 125 other 
“ambassadors” to America this year. 

One of them may be in your very school, 
right next to your own classroom. 

I am referring, of course, to the Brit- 
ish exchange teachers As you have 
heard, no doubt, it is all part of a sort 
of cultural “lend-lease” arrangement be- 
tween the two countries. We sent them 
125 of our teachers and they sent us as 
many of their own — in equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative balance. 

These English “schoolmarms” all 
seem to talk like Greer Garson. And all 
seem to be as charming as she is. I 
know. I snent nine davs with them this 
summer aboard the State Department- 
chartered S.S. Marine Jumper which 
brought them from Plymouth to New 
York. 

By now they are probably fully at 
home. But when I saw them, each felt 
like a Columbus about to 
America. They were excited and a little 
frightened bv _ their Will 
the American children like us? Is a 
British accent a drawback? How do vou 


discover 


“adventure.” 


sav “school-master” in American? 
They were accomnanied bv Paul E. 
Smith of the U. S. Office of Education, 
who is the chairman of the committee 
for the interchange of teachers between 
Britain and the United States. He 
briefed them, in daily lectures aboard 
ship, about American mores, customs, 
and wavs of life. He explained to them 
between the United 
States and British school systems and 


the differences 


tried to ease their anxieties. 

From Dr. Smith I learned that the 
current interchange of teachers between 
the two countries began in the 1946-47 
school term. The program is the respon- 
sibility of committees in both the United 
States and Britain. These committees 
are comnosed of renresentatives of vari- 
ous educational organizations. 

In this country the nrogram is ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


By |. D. W. Talmadge 


tion. The Office, however, does not pick 
the teachers. There are 22 selection 
committees throughout the country for 
that purpose. Nominations are made by 
schoo] superintendents and_ teachers’ 
organizations, The requirement in both 
countries is at least five years of teach- 
ing experience. Application for the 1948- 
49 school year should be made as soon 
as possible. So get in touch with your 
national or state teachers’ association. 
Find out if you are eligible. Similar 
exchanges in future years may be made 
also with countries other than Great 
Britain. 

The teachers who participate in the 
interchange are granted by their local 
boards or authorities a year’s leave of 
absence with pay. Each teacher, how- 
ever, is responsible for his own travel 
expenses. Because of the higher cost of 
living in America, every British teacher 
receives from his government an addi- 
tional bonus of 100 pounds ($400), 
The average English “pedagogue’s” sal- 
ary is about $1,700 a year, as compared 
with the U. S. average of approximately 
$2,000. 

The exchange is as nearly identical 
as possible. The exchanges teach the 
same grade (or subject). They corre- 
spond with each other before exchang- 
ing places, and each makes provisions 
for living quarters and accommodations 
for his (or her) opposite number. They 
even tip each other off on how to get 
along with their respective supervis- 
Oh... 

The teachers are of all levels, from 
kindergarten through high school and 
several special schools, Last year 74 
teachers from each of the two countries 
participated in this “swap.” This year 
each country sent 125. 

The British teachers come from 
Northern Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and Wales and were assigned to schools 
in 35 states of the Union. (Some states, 
like Nevada and Washington, cannot 





Teachers arrive in Britain. “I 
wouldn't trade that year for any- 
thing,” said returning Americans. 


have exchange teachers because of local 
laws which make it mandatory for all 
teachers to be U. S. citizens. ) 

The assignments are to schools in 
American cities of 10,000 to 200,000 
population. There are two reasons for 
this limitation: (1) British teachers may 
find themselves isolated in larger com- 
munities; and (2) the cost of living is 
higher in larger cities. 

In the British contingent of teachers 
there are twenty men. Nine of the Brit- 
ishers brought their wives with them; 
while ten of the Americans took their 
wives and children to Britain. 

Unofficially, I also garnered this bit 
of vital statistics. Last year one Ameri- 
can exchange teacher married a Brit- 
isher, and three of her British sisters in 
this country married Americans. But 
that’s not a scheduled part of the ex- 
change program! 

Also aboard the Marine Jumper were 
several American teachers returning 
home from their year of service in Brit- 
ish schools. I talked with Miss Esther 
J. Urie, Hartford High School, White 
River Junction, Vt.; Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller, Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School; Miss Dorothy Chilcote, Barber- 
ton, Ohio; Miss Eileen Woodburn, Lu- 
ther Burbank Junior High, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Miss Elma Fisher, Wylie 
Elementary School, Ashland, Kentucky. 

To quote one is to quote them all. 
“The English people were most friendly 
and hospitable.” “Had the most inter- 
esting time of my life.” “I wouldn't 
trade that year for anything.” 

What advice did they have for read- 
ers of Scholastic Teacher? “Go to Eu- 
rope next summer — as exchange teach- 
ers or on vacation. You will learn more 
from living in Europe a few weeks than 
from a year’s reading of newspapers.” 
A view in which this newspaperman 
concurs. 


1948 Travel Prospects in Europe 


From his observations in Europe Mr. 
Talmadge makes these predictions: 

Several European universities will open 
seminars for U. S. teachers next summer. 
Living quarters will be provided. (See 
February 2 Scholastic Teacher for list.) 

Food situation will be easier next sum- 
mer in Western Europe. 

Currency will be more stable; inflation 
less serious. 

More liners and airplanes will be in 
service. 

Transportation on 
nearly normal. 

Most European nations will eagerly in- 
vite visitors. 

Teachers who want to help can do so 
through work service groups. 


continent will be 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


You Tell ‘em (p. 5) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


In presentiing a report you develop 
the ability to (1) think straight, (2) 
present your ideas clearly, (3) enter- 
tain people, (4) win respect, (5) feel 
at ease with people, (6) think fast in 
emergencies. Listening to reports helps 
you to (1) absorb information, (2) 
evaluate ideas, (3) take notes accur- 
ately, (4) become a more interesting 
companion. A good report takes ad- 
vauce planning and practice. Don't 
memorize your speech; reduce your 
speech to outline notes and put them 
on file cards to “spark” your memory, 
Vary your tone, look directly at indi- 
viduals in your audience, and stand in 
a comfortable position. 

Use the “Golden Rule method” of 
listening — be sympathetic to the speak- 
er; listen quietly and critically. Take 
notes on his talk. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To give students the “know-how” for 
making and listening to reports. 


Motivation 


Is it important to be able to speak 
effectively? What are some illustrations 
to show that adults are frequently 
called on to make speeches and give re- 
ports? (Women’s clubs, business clubs, 
conventions, political meetings, hobby 
clubs, church gatherings, civic organ- 
izations, etc. 

What are some examples in school 
where oral reports are often called for? 
(Clubs, class reports, assembly pro- 
grams, school banquets, student coun- 
cil meetings, etc.) 


Assignment 


1. Have students read “You Tell ’em” 
in class and be prepared to answer the 
Pivotal Questions below. 

What can you learn from making re- 
ports? How can listening to reports 
help you? What are pointers in choos- 
ing topics for reports? How do you pre- 
pare for an oral report? What are sev- 
eral tips for relaxing while you are giv- 
ing a report? What are some techniques 
for holding your audience’s attention? 
What are several pointers for listening 
to reports? 

2. Appoint a student chairman and 
planning committee to arrange a pro- 
gram of interesting reports. Appoint a 
“Board of Experts” to rate each stu- 


dent’s report and to make suggestions 
for improvement. 

3. Have the chairman put on the 
blackboard a list of suitable topics fon 
1eports and let students choose their 
own subjects. For the student who is 
inexperienced at report-making and for 
the shy student, suggest reports which 
call for demonstrations and the use of 
some props. This gives the students 
something to do with their hands and 
makes report-giving easier. Suggested 
topics for reports: 

a. A Program on fall fashions and 
good grooming. (Fall styles for fel- 
lows and girls, how to shine shoes, 
how to tie a bow tie, how to brush 
and care for your hair, how to care 
for finger nails, how to apply make- 
up, and what to wear in the daytime 
and evening.) 

b. How to make your own Christ- 
mas presents, (How to bake fruit 
cakes, plum puddings, Christmas 
cookies; how to make your own 
Christmas cards; how to make pres- 
ents with a needle and thread: how 
to make gifts in the hobby shop, etc. ) 

c. How to give interesting parties 
in November. (A Saturday night 
football party, a Thanksgiving party, 
an afternoon dance, a week-end out- 
door party —a walking or ski hike, 
cross country, with a weiner roast, 
etc. ) 

d. How to arrange colored leaves, 
grasses, and berries into interesting 
arrangements to replace summer 
flowers in the home. 

e. Winter sports (Skating, skiing, 
hiking, tobogganing, etc.) 


Class Procedure 


1. Chairman leads discussion of “You 
Tell ’em,” using the Pivotal Question 
for a guide. 

2. Chairman calls on individuals for 
reports; class takes notes. 

3. Chairman calls for class discussion 
after each report. 

4. Board of Experts makes sugges- 
tions for improving oral reports. 

5. Class takes notes to practice note- 
taking techniques. 


Student Activities 


1. Volunteers attend churches, public 
lectures, and other places where 
speeches and oral reports are given; 
students study speakers’ techniques, 
takes notes, and report back to class. 

2. Arrange to have some students 
make oral reports at local club meet- 


ings (Exchange Club, Lion’s club, 


P. T. A., ete.) on interesting phases of 
school life — the vocational program, 
the sports program, the school lunch 
program, etc. 


150 Words Per Minute (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Meet Miss Stella Pajunas, the world’s 
champion typist. She travels for 1.B.M. 
demonstrating the electric typewriter in 
commercial schools and in business 
offices. 

When she went to high school in 
Cleveland, she won three trips to Chi- 
cago for her typing ability. She has won 
many contests since that time in dictat- 
ing-transcription and in typewriting. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have student find out the speed 
record for typing in your high school: 
also whether there are anv contests 
that students may enter. 

2. Have students visit their I.B.M. 
branch, and office-machine stores to get 
information on new and improved office 
machines (calculating machines, dupli- 
cating machines, collators, etc.); have 
them report to class on what these ma- 
chines can do. 


Did You Get That Note (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


When it comes to note-taking, are 
you a Doodling Dan or an absent 
minded Speed? Or do you try to be a 
dictaphone and take down everything? 
Good notes are accurate and clear; and 
they “make sense.” 

Here are some tips for note-taking 
have your equipment ready; leave 
plenty of room in the margins; listen 
for complete ideas and sort out the 
main ideas; observe the speaker's em- 
phasis; write down main ideas, using 
standardized abbreviations; use mino1 
points to illustrate or explain main ideas; 
watch for reasons; circle terms or words 
you don’t know and look them up: 
read your notes and be sure yon under- 
stand them. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students how to take notes 
effectively. 


Motivation 


“Make a note of it,” the boss whis- 
pers to you at the business luncheon 
when the Big Customer makes an im- 
portant comment. “Make a note of it,” 
your teacher says when presenting back- 
ground material in class or when stu- 
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Reading: Charts and graphs, 


venture stories. 


Reading: Directions. 


spelling (ei or ie?), ete. 


N. Y. C.). 


Reading: Between the lines. 
Letter Perfect: Writing sales letters. 





COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 


November 10, 1947 
Lead article: Writing reports of individual or class projects, visits to busi- 
nesses and industrial plants, etc. 
“How to ——” Series: Making an outline. 


Letter Perfect: Letters requesting information. 
Speaking of Books: Review of The Lure of Danger, new collection of ad- 


Newspaper series, No. 4: Feature Stories, 

Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in daily thinking. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (comparison of adjectives and adverbs), 
spelling (the final e), punctuation, etc. 


November 17, 1947 
Lead article: Giving and taking directions; explanations. 
“How to ——” Series: Planning and using a budget for personal expenses. 


Letter Perfect: Answering requests for information. 

Newspaper Series, No. 5: Pictures Talk (cartoons, news photos, etc.). 
Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in scientific controls. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (comparison of adjectives and adverbs), 


(November 24, Thanksgiving Week: No Issue) 
December 1, 1947 


Lead article: Salesmanship (based on an interview with Miss Agnes Wil- 
son, Training Assistant of the Staff Training Department, Macy’s 


“How to ——” Series: Use advertising for better buymanship, 


Newspaper Series, No. 6: Columnists. 

Learn to Think Straight: Cause and effect — in advertising. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (use of verbs), spelling (the triple threat 
— it’s, you're, and they’re), punctuation, vocabulary, etc. 








dents are making oral reports. But, do 
you know how to take effective notes? 
Are your notes a lot of hen scratches 
and doodles? Or are they simple and 
clear? Do they “make sense?” 


Assignment 


1. Have students read in class “Did 
You Get That Note?” and be able to an- 
swer these questions. 

What was wrong with Doodling 
Dan’s notes? What was Speed’s trouble? 
What are some tips which will help you 
take better notes? What are some tips 
for taking club notes? 

2. Ask students to tell about some 
problems which come up while trying 
to unscramble notes. 


Student Activities 


1. Have students take notes while 
listening to speakers and newscasts on 
the radio. 

2. Have students take notes on as- 
sembly and club speakers, as well as on 
class reports. 

3. Have student committee compile a 
list of standardized abbreviations which 
are helpful to use in note-taking; if pos- 


sible, have this list mimeographed so 
that each student may have a copy. 

4. Have students exchange notebooks 
so that other students may offer useful 
suggestions to improve note-taking tech- 
niques. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


Winners in the Letter-Perfect Contest 
are announced and their letters are pub- 
lished. The L-P editor announces a new 
contest. 


Here Comes the News! (p. 14) 


Newspaper Roundup 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLES 


Most papers buy their national and 
international news reports from the 
press associations (AP, UP, and INS). 
These associations have bureaus (of- 
fices) and reporters in important cities 
throughout the world. 

Washington correspondents for large 
newspapers write background stories 
for “spot” news. In a newspaper office, 
the news editor decides on the length 
and place for each story. The managing 
editor employs reporters, editors, col- 


umnists, cartoonists, etc., and has the 
final say on the entire newspaper except 
the editorial page. The editorial page 
is handled by the editor. The editor 
and managing editor are under the 
publisher, who usually owns the paper. 

Newspaper Roundup summarizes in- 
teresting stories on a wounded veteran 
who founded a sled factory, on our 
“Ellis Island” for animals, on the theater 
usher’s job of handling the public, and 
on James Whitcomb Riley and Artur 
Rubinstein. 


Jobs With Uncle Sam (p. 22) 


How do you go about getting a Civil 
Service job? Where do you look? What 
forms do you fill out? What are the ex- 
aminations like? How are Civil Service 
jobs classified? What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of Civil Serv- 
ice work? 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have students interview Civil 
Service workers (such as Post Office 
employees) to learn working condi- 
tions, salaries, facts about pension sys- 
tem, promotion, etc. 

2. Have student committee bring 
several Form 57’s from the Post Office 
and have students practice filling them 
out. 


Win a Cash Prize 


The Parker Pen Company is offering 
prizes of $25.00 for the best true stories 
about Parker “51.” No special writing 
ability is necessary; just present the 
facts. See advertisement in this issue. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-W, he; 2-W, 
he; 3-W, she; 4-C; 5-W, We; 6-W, me; 
7-C; 8-W, her; 9-W, this; 10-W, they; 
11-W, tender; 12-C; 13-W, sweet; 14-C; 
15-W, beautiful; 16-C; 17-W, well; 18-W, 
I; 19-C; 20-W, well. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-tragedy; 2-con- 
gratulate; 3-athletics; 4-surprise; 5-um- 
brella; 6-similar; 7-government; 8-soulless; 
9-pneumonia; 10-whistle; 11-disappear; 
12-psychology; 13-dissatisfy; 14-illegible; 
15-immoral; 16-actually; 17-unnatural; 18- 
recognize; 19-temperament; 20-underrate. 

Sign Languages 1-there,; 2-Bogart, 
Hope,; 3-eat,; 4-1843,; 5-, Bob,; 6-end,; 7- 
Lavagetto, player,; 8-dress, hat, coat,; 9- 
short,; 10-Bill,; 11-Bees, grasshoppers,; 12- 
four,; 13-Bobo, the pitcher,; 14-you,; 15- 
sTess,; 16-Girls,;; 17-me,; 18-Yesterday, 
today,; 19-smoke,; 20-practice,,. 

What's the Usage?: l-am not; 2-light- 
complexioned; 3-himself; 4-burst; 5-teach 
you a lesson; 6-could have; 7-should have; 
8-as I do — or like me; 9-bursts; 10-taught. 

Words to the Wise: l-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 
5-b, 6-a, 7-a, 8-b, 9-b, 10-c, ll-a, 12-c, 
13-a, 14-b, 15-a, 16-c, 17-a, 18-c, 19-b, 
20-c. 


Answers to “Map It Out” (p. 9) 
(1) 40 miles; (2) 45 miles; (3) K; (4) 
No; (5) B; (6) Yes; (7) D; (8) E; (9) 
50N, 165W. 
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San Francisco 


Invites the English Teachers 


Preview of First National Council Convention 





Visit 
the Scholastic exhibit 


(See invitation to annual 
Scholastic Thanksgiving party 
on page 7-T) 











The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its 37th annual con- 
vention November 27-29 in San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters in the Hotel 
St. Francis. This is a jump clear across 
the continent from last year’s meeting 
in Atlantic City and the preparations 
are profiting from the energy, enthusi- 
asm and leadership of the West Coast 
teachers in this first general convention 
of the Council in the western third of 
the country. Prof. Henry C. Meckel, 
University of California, is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, Dean 
Marlen M. Adams, Chico State Col- 
lege, second vice president, is in charge 
of the specialized programs. 

Thursday there will be forenoon and 
afternoon business sessions of the Board 
of Directors, the governing body of the 
Council, which all members are invited 
to attend. 

Theme of the convention is Realism 
in English Teaching. At Thursday eve- 
ning’s opening general session addresses 
on current attitudes and philosophies of 
the profession as they affect actual 
teaching and teacher prepara’ ‘on will be 
given bv Porter G. Perrin, 1947 presi- 
dent, Helene W. Hartlev, 1946 presi- 
dent, and Thomas C. Pollock, first vice 
president. 

Friday morning’s session will consist 
of two panels from the Commission on 
the English Curriculum that is directing 
the Council’s long range curriculum 
study. The subiect of the first panel is 
Growth in English and of the second, 
Unity and Diversity in the English Pro- 
gram. 


Porter Perrin, 
president, 

Nat'l Council of 
English Teachers 





on the West Coast 


Friday afternoon 30 speakers and a 
number of discussion leaders will par- 
ticipate in 12 group meetings on more 
specialized interests. In Co-ordinating 
the Curriculum, George Sensabaugh 
(Stanford) will speak from his experi- 
ence in the California state survey, 
Blanche Trezevant (Louisiana) will dis- 
cuss problems in articulating courses of 
study, and Angela Broening (Baltimore) 
will discuss core or common learnings 
programs. Helen Rand Miller (Evans- 
ton) will speak on the English Curric- 
ulum as she viewed it from England. 
Mark Neville (St. Louis), E. Louise 
Noyes (Santa Barbara) and Ruth Smith 
(Toledo) are in the group on “Expand- 
ing Our Concept of Literature.” One of 
the papers on Developing Good Speak- 
ing and Listening will be “Teaching the 
Art of Listening” by Harold A. Ander- 
son (Chicago). Dramatics will be dis- 
cussed by Hazel G. Robertson (Palo 
Alto), Esther Galbraith (Washington, 
D. C.) and Joseph Mersand (Long 
Island City). Robert C. Pooley (Wis- 
consin) speaks on “Contributions of 
Research to Langtfage Study” in the 
group on Language and Paul A. Witty 
(Northwestern) on “Toward a Fuller 
Measure of Literacy” in the group on 
English in Adult Education. Compar- 
able speakers and subjects are in groups 
on Improving Methods of Teaching, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Newspapers and 
Magazines, Evaluation and Research, 

Saturday morning is given over to 
meetings of the three levels of educa- 
tion: The Elementary Section will hear 
David H. Russell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Althea Berry, Cincinnati, Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern; the High School 
Section: Luella Cook, Minneapolis, 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, and 
Laurence B. Goodrich, Oneonta State 





Pliz Excuse 


Dear Mr. H... 

George was called at the usual time 
this morning. His clothes were laid out 
for him as usual. His breakfast was 
waiting for him when he came down- 
stairs. There is no excuse for George’s 
tardiness. Any punishment you see fit 
will meet with my entire approval. 

Mrs. B... 

Scholastic Teacher offers $1 for every 

excuse note printed. 


13-T 


Teachers College; the College Section: 
George R. Stewart, California, Tremaine 
McDowell, Minnesota, and Albert Gue- 
rard, Stanford. 

A special convention feature will be 
a luncheon Friday particularly for cur- 
riculum co-ordinators and supervisors at 
which Dora V. Smith of Minnesota will 
speak on “Basic Considerations in the 
Making of the Language Arts Curric- 
ulum.” 

The Friday evening session and the 
luncheon on Saturday will have speak- 
ers from outside the profession and will 
draw on people from the motion picture 
industry and writers living in California. 
There will be a luncheon of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors and breakfasts for the Public Rela- 
tions Representatives and the National 
Conference on Research in English. 


SOMETHING TO READ 





see 
Gone With the Wind 


Famous movie, Gone With the Wind, 
is being replayed in theaters all over 
the country. Here are the books about 
the GWTW era. 

War Between the States — Story 
Gone With the Wind, by Mitchell 
The Forge, by Stribling 
None Shall Look Back, by Gordon 
So Red the Rose, by Young 
Bugles Blow No More, by Dowdey 
Boy in Blue, by Brier 


War Between the States — History 
Ordeal by Fire, by Pratt 
Swords and Roses, by Hergesheimer 
America’s Tragedy, by Adams 
Statesmen of the Lost Cause, by 
Hendrick 


The Aftermath — Story 

Sea Island Lady, by Griswold 
Red Rock, by Page 
And Tell of Time, by Krey 
The Handsome Road, by Bristow 

The Aftermath — History 
The Road to Reunion, by Buck 
The Tragic Era, by Bowers 


Selected by the Cleveland Public Library 


MOTION PICTURE BOOKMARK 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 
TU SCANDINAVIA 


To commemorate the 
Swedish Pioneer Centennial in 1948, 
the Swedish American Line invites you and 
your students to enter an 


ESSAY CONTEST 


wy 
6 Free Trips to Scandinavia 
for the best essays on 
“GD he Sift “ence of hued Seles 
cna “Community or Region ot 
whe 


12 Other Grand Awards 


Three groups of contestants judged separately: 
1. College undergraduates 
2. High School and Preparatory School students 
3. Adults regardless of occupation 
Contest closes April 1, 1948. Write today for complete 


contest information to 


Contest Editor (Dept. S. T.) 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Include Scandinavia in your next trip abroad. Travel on 
the famous White Viking Fleet of the Swedish American 
Line. Regular sailings direct to Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Ser Uo 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices or agencies in all leading cities 
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10 Cents to Everywhere 


Your students now can start friend- 
ship correspondence with students in 
India or France or Peru — everywhere in 
the world for 10 cents. 

New peacetime V-mail called “air 
letters” make this possible. For 10 cents 
your post office sells a light blue sheet 
8% by 12 inches. Write on one side, fold 
it up, and it becomes a self-envelope. 
The stamp is printed on the letter. 

When your students write abroad, 
send us copies or carbons of their best 
letters. Scholastic Magazines offer 
awards (sponsored by Pan American 
World Airways) for student letters that 
“foster friendship and better under- 
standing of American life.” For details 
see Scholastic Writing Awards rules 
folder. 

“Where can my students find ‘pen 
pal’ addresses?” ask teachers. For ten 
sources see page 10-T Scholastic 
Teacher, Sept. 22. Free reprints sup- 
plied on request. Here are additional 
sources supplied by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Sources of Pen Pal Addresses 


Senor Director Augustin Ysunza, Escuela 
Industrial y Comerciel, Ciudad Juarez. 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Senora Professora Lucille Davis, Escuela 
Secundaria +4, Esq. de Ribera de san 
Cosme y Cipres, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

Senor Hoderio Tavarez Rebolledo, Es- 
cuela Secundaria Federal, “Jose de Esan- 
don,” Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Club Pan Americano de Corresponden- 
cia, Apartado 13, Encrucifada, Cuba. 
(Children 13-17 years only.) 

Director Luis Olivera M., Jiron Cara- 
baya #1117, Oficiana +6, Lima, Peru. 

Bureau Brasileiro de Correspondencia, 
Escolar Internacional, Sta. Luzia 305, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Club de Correspondencia, Escuela +69, 
Vicente Lopez y Planes, Avenida Pelle- 
grini 634, Rosario, Argentina. 

Seccion Argentina de Correspondencia, 
Escolar Internacional, Avenida de Mayo 
1396, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sub-comision de Correspondencia, Esco- 
lar Internacional, Asociacion Argentina de 
Profesores, de Idiomas Extranjeros, Portela 
361, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Senor Luis Palacios Hurtado, Director 
Correspondencia Estudiantil Internacional. 
Liceo de Hombres, Valentin Letelier, 
Recoleta 523, Santiago, Chile. 

Senor Antonio Ramirez B., Profesor de 
la Universidad de Guayaquil, Corresponsal 
de Ingles y Espanol, Casilla 1221, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 

Senor Francisco Espinosa, Apartado 24, 
San Salvador, El] Salvador. (Handles cor- 
respondence for all Central America. ) 

Senora Directora, Escuela “Republica 
Argentina,” Avenida Republica Argentina 
78, Mexico D. F., Mexico. (Correspond- 
ence with Spanish-speaking students only. ) 
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HERE is a terrific challenge in a 

room full of young faces. Eyes 

seem to say: Well, here we are! 
What have you to show us? Where do 
we go from here? 

Do you wish suddenly that you had 
some hold with necromancy -- some 
magic bag of tricks? You run hurriedly 
through your mental card file: Commas 
— Correct Speech — Creative Writing. 
That’s it! Creative Writing! Essays — 
Poetry. If only there were something 
new. And suddenly you have it — Radio! 
Why not write for radio? 

Of course — why not? Here is a me- 
dium of expression rising right out of 
the generation sitting before you. No 
need to stimulate new interest. It is 
there, Capitalize on it. It has tremen- 
dous importance. What better could 
you, as a teacher of English, do than 
direct the minds and pens of boys and 
girls to find expression over the air- 
ways? 

But where should you start? What 
procedure should you follow? There is 
probably no best way. 

Students themselves are already famil- 
iar with the best textbook on radio 
writing: namely, all that comes over the 
air, good and bad. I should say, start 
from here. The class will enjoy listening 
for observation and analysis of what 
makes radio writing different from other 
forms of writing expression. (see “Good 
Listening,” page 19). They will be 
quick to recognize the characteristics of 
the radio style; the importance of dia- 
logue, of apt and succinct expression; 
the need for visual imagery; the new 
devices of sound and music and their 
relation to the spoken word. These ob- 
servations, together with reference to a 
good handbook of radio writing, will 
provide materials for stimulating dis- 
cussions that should precede the first 
writing assignments, 

First Lines Start Them Thinking 

One interesting early group activity 
is the development of simple first lines 
that contain the germs of action or plot. 
Supply a nest egg or two of your own; 
then, list on the board first lines sug- 
gested by the class. Even such simple 
starters as these should be encouraging: 

1. Sh-h-h. Quiet! Somebody's coming! 


Why Not 


rite for Radio? 


Your Students Already Know the Best Textbook — Programs on the Air 


2. John Parks, close that door quickly 
and come here. 

3. Look vut! 

4, Here, grab hold of the rope. Now 
pull! Pull hard! 

Now let the students experiment in 
the writing of dialogue. Let them use 
the first lines they themselves have sug- 
gested and write one-minute dramas 
depending entirely on dialogue tor iheir 
own development. This is the time to 
stress the need for making each line 
propel the action forward. There is no 
harm in suggesting the use of the sur- 
prise ending in these first attempts and 
of showing the need of foreshadowing 
in even so short a dramatic effort. 

Read the dialogues aloud in class; 
then consider the application of sound 
only where it might clarify an action, 
set a scene, or give third dimension to 
the dialogue itself. Now, too, is the time 
to adopt an accepted script format. 
Refer to texts on radio writing. Consult 
collections of radio plays. Borrow from 
the Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Culminate this first radio writing ac- 
tivity by re-writing or typing the dia- 
logues in true script’ form. And, for 
fullest enjoyment, produce them even if 
it must be done in the classroom behind 
screens, 


Next, Try the Adaptation 


Students are enthusiastic imitators. 
For pure fun, why not let them have a 
chance to ‘mitate some of the comedy 
acts on the air. You may find you have 
uncapped a particularly fresh variety of 
humor. If you have a school public ad- 
dress system, here is a way for students 
to advertise their own school functions. 
And, lacking such a system, something 
can be gained by producing the shows 
in several of the classrooms. 

For more serious attempts at longer 
radio dramas, the adaptation appears to 
be a wise next step. The elements of 
drama are already established in the 
original story, so that the problem be- 
comes one of a transfer to a new me- 
dium. Fairy tales and short stories are 
excellent subjects for adaptation. The 
simplicity of plot and the drive to the 
ultimate climax can be clearly defined 
and easily followed. Read the story 
aloud. Outline the essential scenes on 
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By Olive McHugh 


Radio Education Department, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 


the board. Write the separate scenes in 
dialogue. Then, weld these together 
with acceptable transitional devices. 

The more practice given in adapting 
stories for radio, the easier will be the 
writing of the original radio dramas, 
since form, technique, and plot struc- 
ture will have been mastered to a 
degree along the way. 

When the time has come to initiate 
the really creative writing, don’t be 
over-anxious to get into actual writing 
without proper stimulation of ideas 


Talk Things Over 


Take time to talk things over. Discuss 
big problems in terms of their effect 
upon society and upon individuals. A 
week spent in discussing a social prob- 
lem such as, “Should Public Schools 
Train for Marriage and Family Kelation- 
ships?” may, a few days later, yield a 
human interest drama starkly honest. 
At this time success depends 1°» te 


development, among the studen’‘s (°.°-- 
selves and between students ar’ > °~h- 
er, of a confidence that will al i for 


sincere expression free from all embar- 
rassment and undue restraint 

If, in this consideration of writing for 
radio, we seem to have by-passed some 
forms such as the straight talk, the inter- 
view, the documentary, it is not because 
these are less important. They are all 
worth investigating. 

Radio writing may be the magic trick 
you seek to stimulate the ready interest 
of your students. Perhaps out of their 
efforts will come some writing worthy 
of real recognition. These last few years 
Scholastic Magazine has made this pos- 
sible by adding to its creative writing 
awards, a division for Radio Writing. 
You may very well have sitting before 
you radio’s future writers. The chal- 
lenge is yours. Why not write for radio? 


Editor’s Note: Olive McHugh knows 
whereof she writes. Her students often win 
high honors. Last week Toledo students 
produced at the Chicago School Broadcast 
Conference Jo Ann Kelley’s 1947 Scho- 
lastic Awards radio play, Thank You, Judge 
Miss McHugh heads AER’s creative radio 
writing committee. This year Scholastic 
offers awards for three types of radio 
scripts: original drama, adaptation, and 
non-dramatic scripts. See Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards rules folder. — Editor. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


1948 
RULES 
BOOKLET 





Scholastic Awards 
for 
ART 
WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
are approved by 
The Committee on 
Contests of the 
National Association 
of Secondary School 
Principals 
To discover and brighten 
the spark of creative talent 


is one of the most rewarding 
tasks of teachers. We invite 


your participation in this | 


program to recognize and 
encourage the best of regu- 
lar classroom work. 


If you have not yet received 
your copy of the rules fold- 
er, write to: 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please be sure to specify which of 
the four Awards Booklets you wish. 











Off the Press 


Inside U. S. A., by John Gunther. Har- 
pers, 1947. 979 pp. $5. 

The map on the inside cover of this 
volume indicates how widely John Gun- 
ther travelled in the U. S. His study 
of source material and unquestionable 
gift for extracting the most from on- 
the-scene observations add up to a re- 
markable synthesis of cross-currents in 
our national life. Paradoxes of wealth 
and poverty are presented objectively, 
but pack the punch of a heated editor- 
ial. Gunther has not approached his job 
with the viewpoint of a muckraker. 

The chapters lend themselves readily 
to supplementary reports by high school 
seniors in social studies and English. 
Teachers will find the volume valuable 
as a reference work. If you expect to 
travel over new or old ground within 
the United States, you will find in In- 
side U. S. A. a guide to the states 
which puts the usual guide books into 
the deep shade. 


Practical Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Rose M. Cruzan. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1947. 
202 pp., $2.50. 

A text on parliamentary law based 
on the author’s experience as a teacher 
of parliamentary procedure and as a 
registered parliamentarian. Its contents 
range from simple explanations of terms 
to the intricacies of privileged, subsid- 
iary, and incidental motions. The text is 


| easy to follow. There are abundant illus- 


trations. Included are models of By- 
Laws for small and large clubs. If you 
are ill at ease when meetings are con- 
ducted according to partiamentary law, 
you will do well to familiarize yourself 
with this guide. 


Refugees in America, by Maurice R. 
Davies. Harpers, 1947. 453 pp., 
$4.50. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled 

breathe free.” 

Emma Lazarus’ words on the Statue 
of Liberty until the end of World War 
I reflected our government’s policy to- 
wards immigration. Until Adolph Hit- 
ler the reversal of U. S. policy did not 
mean tragedy for the “tempest-tos’t.” 
Today the world-wide policy of re- 
strictions is the greatest obstacle to the 
solution of the displaced persons prob- 
lem. 

Since the U. S. shares this interna- 
tional burden, the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration undertook 
to evaluate the role of refugees in 
America. Its questionnaires were an- 


masses vearning to 


swered by more than 11,000 individual 
refugees in 638 communities. Hundreds 
of local agencies cooperated. The final 
report was prepared by Maurice R. Da- 
vies, chairman, department of sociol- 
ogy, Yale University. 

The Committee found: That talk of 
refugees flooding the country and oust- 
ing native-born Americans from jobs is 
without basis and is circulated chiefly 
by anti-Semitic groups. That between 
1931 and 1940 the excess of arrivals 
over departures was only 68,693. That 
“some of the immigrants, instead of tak- 
ing away jobs from Americans, brought 
in capital and started new enterprises 
which gave employment to Americans.” 
The report concludes that refugees 
“have a beneficial effect upon this coun- 
try out of proportion to their numbers.” 

Although the report is eminently 
readable, it is beyond the average high 
school senior. It is a standard source on 
immigration questions. For the busy 
teacher there is an authoritative short- 
cut to this study: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 111, The Refugees Are Now 
Americans, by Maurice R. Davies and 
Samuel Koenig. (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16. 20 cents.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Books 


Our Children Are Cheated; The 
Crisis in American Education. Benja- 
min Fine. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
244 pp. $3. 

Sky Pioneer. (Story of Igor Sikorsky). 
Robert M. Bartlett. New York, Scrib- 
ners. Illustrated. 153 pp. $2.50. 

The Questing Spirit; Religion in the 
Literature of Our Time. Selected and 
edited by Halford E. Luccock and 
Frances Brentano. New York, Coward 
McCann, Inc. $5. 

Woodrow Wilson; A Biography for 
Young People. Alden Hatch. New York, 
Henry Holt Co, Illus. 280 pp. $3. 


Pamphlets 


Unesco and You; A Six-Point Pro- 
gram. Dept of State Publication No. 
2904. U. S. Govt. Printing Office. Supt. 
of Documents. Wash., D. C. 15 cents. 

Latin America; Land of Golden Leg- 
end. Olive Holmes. Headline Series No. 
65. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th St., N. Y. 35 cents. 

Occupation of Germany; Policy and 
Progress. Dept. of State Publication No. 
2783. European Series No. 23. Govt. 
Printing Office, Supt. of Documents. 75 
cents. 
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Teachers’ Choice™ 


Teamwork. Prod. U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. Dist. Award Films, New York 
City. sd bow. 15 min. Sale. Inter-group 
relations. (s,c,a) Combat record of 
Negro soldiers’ part in European in- 
vasion. Good for discussion. 

Tuts Is Tomorrow. Prod. MGM 
“Passing Parade” Series. Dist. Teaching 
Film Custodians. sd. b&w. 11 min. Sale. 
City planning, social studies. (s,c,a) Re- 
casting of material from famous docu- 
mentary, The City. 

TimE To Stop. Prod. and dist. Tele- 
pix Productions, Cleveland. sd. col. 14 
min. Sale. Safe driving. (s,c,a) Mr. 
Jones, always a cautious driver, one day 
relaxes his attention—and has an acci- 
dent. Carries home message that a 
driver must be always alert. 

WHOEVER You Are. Prod. VFT. Dist. 
Award Films. sd. bow. 20 min. Sale or 
rent. (s,c) Jan. 13, 1947. 


*These films have been reviewed by 
teacher and film-librarian members of the 
Educational Film Library Association. Pre- 
view to make sure they meet YOUR needs. 

For information on EFLA write to 
Emily Jones, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Symbols indicate recommended grade 
level: e-elementary, j-junior high, s-senior 
high, c-college, a-adult. Distributors are 
given, but check your film library. 

Dates following titles show previous an- 
notation in Scholastic Teacher. 


Recent Releases 


Social Studies—16 mm. sound films 


Eskimo SuMMER. Prod. NFBC, Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Eskimo Arts AND Crarts. Prod. 
NFBC. Dist. IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or 
sale. 


Fur Country. Prod. NFBC. Dist. 
IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 
Great Lakes. Prod. NFBC. Dist. 


IFB. col. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

MonTREAL. Prod. NFBC. Dist. IFB. 
col. 22 min, Rent or sale. 

PANAMA: CROSSROADS OF THE WEsST- 
ERN Wonrvp. Prod. and dist. Coronet. 
col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. 

SEAPORTS OF “HE Paciric Coast. 
Prod, and dist. Ccronet. col. or b&w. 10 
min. Rent or sale 


Art Filmstrips 


THe Worwtp’s GreaT MADONNAS. 
Prod. and dist. SVE. Sale. (Seven film- 
strips; sold separately. ) 


KEY: IFB-International Film Bureau. 
NFBC-National Film Board of Canada. 
Coops-National Cooperatives, Inc. SVE- 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. Coronet- 
Coronet Instructional Films. 
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YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU 


$ 3.00 Rental 

$60.00 Sale price 
Here are practical suggestions for 
average imperfect parents who 
could-adopt them all without 
growing wings. The subject con- 
cerns the care of young children 
from the first months to the age 
of four or five. It offers advice on 
sound physical training and how 
to prevent unnecessary fears, 
boredom and maladjustment by 
application of sound psychology. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS 


$ .75 Rental 

$24.00 Sale price 
Few people are born deaf and all 
too frequently loss of hearing in 
later life is due to carelessness or 
ignorance. This film explains the 
structure of the ear, the close re- 
lation of the nose and throat, and 
the danger which illnesses as the 
common cold as well as childish 
diseases can bring to the ears. 


3 reels 
31 minutes 


2 reels 
15 minutes 





YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES 


$ .75 Rental 
$24.00 Sale price 
This film deals with the structure, 
function and care of the eyes and 
shows the diseases of the eyes 
and their cure. It discusses the 
proper care of the eyes in daily 
life, the danger of reading in 
bed, the causes and prevention of 
eyestrain, the need for good food 
and rest, the prevention and treat- 
ment of crosseyes and the causes 
of long and short sight. 


2 reels 
20 minutes 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 
2 reels $ .75 Rental 

14 minutes $24.00 Sale price 
Good teeth don’t just happen. 
They need right diet and constant 
care. This film stresses the im- 
portance of training small chil- 
dren to look after their teeth; the 
dangers to the body brought on 
by tooth decay; and by animated 
drawings it explains the structure 
of the first and second teeth and 
their position in the jaws. 
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Visually Yours 


ATS off to Chicago Film Council’s 
7-week, Saturcay afternoon film 
series. Called “Films of the World 
Festival,” it started on October 11, pre- 
senting world informational and docu- 
mentary films chosen by special juries. 
Series includes “one world” themes, 
amateur films, science, and other topics. 
Ten civic and educational organizations 
add support to the Festival. 

The Festival invites the public to 
“attend showings of the Motion Picture 
as the Social Force of the Future.” 
Films are all of that! We hope many 
other Councils will follow Chicago’s 
lead. 


You'd think, from all that’s written, 
everyone would know by now. Yet 
many people just don’t think in terms 
of the “big three” visual aids — films, 
filmstrips, and slides - when they plan 
a program or a course of study. Thur- 
man White executive director, Film 
Council of America, has this to say: 
Until we think of the big three FIRST 
their future cannot be assured. 

FCA itself is working toward this 


end. This year it hopes to recognize 350 
local film councils devoted to the cause. 
Why not start a film council where you 
live? Write Film Council of America, 
6 W. Ontario St., Chicago, for informa- 
tion. 


New catalogues: Films Incorporated 
announces an illustrated catalogue ot 
educational and entertainment films. 
Available from Films Inc. are 16 mm. 
versions of features lixe Anna and the 
King of Siam, State Fair, Cluny Brown, 
and short subjects on art, science. music, 
social sciences, sports. 

Jam Handy offers “Slidefilms and 
Motion Pictures — To Help Instructors,” 
listing slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, 
and sound motion pictures for work- 
shop, industrial, and classroom use. 

British Information Services’ new 
i948 catalogue is one of the clearest 
and most attractive of all. 


One dollar will get you a new book- 
let, ABC’s of Visual Atds and Projection- 
ists Manual. Author Philip Mannino, of 
Pennsylvania State College, gives you 








No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 


broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”, 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country, Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 








soup to nuts about all kinds of projected 
visual aids, their use and equipment. If 
you feel beginner's jitters about pro- 
jectors and film, the manual will lead 
you by the hand, If you're an experi- 
enced user of films and slides, it’s a 
good refresher. Has diagrams, good list 
of equipment and visual aid sources, 
charts and data sheets. Send your dollar 
to the author at State College, Pa. 


Free, from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis., come two pam- 
phlets: “The Free Film Today,’ reprint 
from the 1947 Educators Guide to Free 
Films; “Free Materials for Schools: 
Their Significance and Source,” a bro- 
chure about free materials Index. (See 
Master Coupon, page 22-T.) 


We enjoy answering questions; we 
usually learn something ourselves. 
Here’s one (with our answer) : 

I've heard of a film which has ap- 
peared in connection with Freedom 
Train. Will it be available to schools? 
Who produced it and what is its name? 

This film, The American Heritage, 
was produced for free distribution by 
RKO and Paramount. It will be shown 
in cities all over the country as part of 
the Freedom Train program. Yes, it will 
be available to schools in 16 mm. As 
soon as final plans are announced, 
Scholastic Teacher will carry the news. 
Meantime, watch your local theater an- 
nouncements. 


More for your local theater: Chil- 
dren’s Film Library, a Motion Picture 
Association project, is going full speed 
ahead with its program to make good 
films available for children’s Saturday 
morning movie shows. About 2,500 
theaters will screen prints of the Li- 
brary’s 42 selections, plus selected cur- 
rent pictures. New selections will be 
passed on by two juries, one of children 
and one of mothers. If your local thea- 
ter manager doesn’t know about Chil- 
dren’s Film Library, refer him to MPA. 


New help for training teachers is a 
pamphlet we've just read: Foundations 
tor Teacher Education in Audio-Visual 
Instruction, by Elizabeth G. Noel and 
J. P. Leonard. The pamphlet is a guide 
for teacher-training courses, but it 
should also be helpful in film libraries 
and school film centers. Especially use- 
ful for individual teachers are: bibli- 
ographies; source lists; lists of aids on 
special topics; a section on “Current 
Trends and Practices.” From American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 75c. 


Send 25c to the Highland Park Public 
Schools, Highland Park, Michigan, for 
a report on teaching materials about 
the history, nature, uses, and problems 
of atomic energy. 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 


previous issues, *. Grade levels rec 


d: E (el 





tary), J (junior high), S (senior 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


® SUNDAY 
*COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A) 
$:30-9 em. ABC Ste———Tl.——— 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 
Seen. om WE St... 
lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 
*FINE ARTS QUARTET’ (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta._—_T. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta.———T.— 
Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 


tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern. director and moderator. 





INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. —F. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
“Pursuit of Happiness’ as exemplified in great 
literature. Nov. 9, Lyrical Ballads—William Words- 
worth; Nov. 16, Travels of Marco Polo, the Vene- 
tian—Marco Polo; Nov. 23, Relativity; A Popular 
Exposition—Albert Einstein; Nov. 30, Wealth of 
Nations—Adam Smith. 








*XWORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Eleanor Roosevelt will be moderator as dele- 
sme to U. N. Asesmbly, Security Council, and 

cretariat discuss most important U. N. news of 
the week. Two representatives of Women Ob- 
servers will propose questions and represent the 
American public. 








AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and in 
future. Reprints of discussions available. Sponsors: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, ClO, Na- 
tional Grange, and U. S. Chamber of C ce. 








SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ha RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee selected these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





**XRCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Se——l—__— 


Robert Merrill, baritone, stars in show fetauring 
ballads, opera, operetta, musical comedy, and 
orchestra repertoire. Sponsor: Radio Corporation 
of America. 


*HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBS Ste——!l.—____— 


* KNEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CES Ste——T._.. 


Bruno Walter and guest conductors lead Amer- 
ica’s oldest symphony orchestra in its 18th con- 
secutive season on C 


HOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
4455 9m: SES Se ..7..... 


Adventure series shows scientific and logical 
foundation for happenings and stories that seem 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, ‘‘The Mystery Man,’’ 
dad 





PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Issues discussed by speakers who stress opposing 
views, but seek common meeting ground. 








TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Lyman Bryson, cBs Counsellor on Public Affairs, 


9 ic op on questions of national 
ond international scope. 











UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 








trates natural causes of unearthly phenom- 
ena. 


*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 








5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
**XTHE FORD THEATER (S-A) 
5-6 p.m. NBC Sta.— a 





Each script in this series is selected carefully 
and after keen competition. Sponsor: Ford Motor 
Company 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 


ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 











R TIME 


RICA EDUCATION FOR OU 


CALLING AME 





EDUCATION 
FOR OUR TIME 


N THIS special number, nineteen ex- 

perts explore the most searching ques- 
tions confronting American educators 
today. Among them — 

What changes does education need to 
fit a world made over by war? How can 
we best educate children — mentally, 
morally, democratically? How can we get 
better teachers, more of them? How can 
we cope with racial discrimination? What 
does the future hold for adult and worker's 
education? 

The writers include Beulah Amidon as 
special editor, George N. Shuster, Ernest 
O. Melby, Ordway Tead, Alvin Johnson, 
Malcolm S. MacLean, Harold Benjamin, 
E. C. Lindeman, Maxwell Stewart. 

This is the thirteenth number in our 
Calling America Series which has tallied 
over half a million copies, with seven re 
editions, two as books. Their message has 
spanned the globe. Education for Our 
Time upholds the same standard. 


° ° ° 


Education is one of the fields on which 
Survey Graphic throws the spotlight fre- 
quenty, but not exclusively. SG explores 
one human problem after another on the 
premise that facts rather than emotions 
strengthen our democracy. This non-par- 
tisan approach to social and economic is- 
sues is highly endorsed by educators and 
librarians who recommend SG for its “pop- 
ularized portrayal” of social studies pro- 
gram purposes. 


10 MONTHS FOR ONLY $2 


The annual subscription price is $4 but 
we offer you this introductory price so you 
can see for yourself how SG will help you 
and students in forming opinions on cru- 
cial issues. Order at once! 

Awards for Young Writers: For best 
written reports or photographs on unique 
community service Survey Graphic offers 
cash awards to high school students. Con- 
sult Scholastic 1948 Rules Booklet. 

Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, W. Y. 


For the $2 enclosed send me 10 months of Survey 
Graphic beginning with Educati e Our Time. 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





$10 








OR an rennet me 
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**EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. ABC Sta.__—_T.- 


Authentic and important scientific information in 
story form. 





*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 
8-9 p.m. ABC Sta... —T._——- 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta.———T. 


Stage, screen, and radio performers stars in plays 
from Broadway. Sponsor: U. S. Steel Corporation 








The 
International Film Foundation 
announces the release of 
three new documentary 


films on ITALY 
* 


* 


Artisans of Florence 

The famous Institute of Art furnishes 
the setting for a film which shows many 
phases of Italian art and handicrafts: 
ceramics, sculpture, drawing, leather 
tooling, silver hammering and jewelry 
designing. 
20 minutes, black and white, 16MM. 


Bread and Wine 

Bread and Wine deals with Italian 
agriculture and the “mezzadria”’ sys- 
tem of farming, the harvesting of 
grapes, cultivation of crops, making of 
bread, and the routine life of the farm- 
ers and their proprietor. 
16 minutes, black and white, 16MM. 


Italy Rebuilds 


This is a dynamic documentary, valu- 
able not only in a historical sense as a 
record of UNRRA’s contribution but val- 
vable also for the portrayal it gives of 
an Italian family and the courcge dis- 
played by thousands of Italians in re- 
building their homes, their communities, 
their nation. 
20 minutes, black and white, 16MM. 
* * 
For purchase, order from your VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION DEALER or directly from the International 
Film Foundation. 
For rental, order trom your FILM RENTAL LI- 
BRARY 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 





Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 














STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 








® MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


* UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. a. 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 








® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta.____T 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 





*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta.— T. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manval outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 








HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 


turing interviews with the day's headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 








® MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 








Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 
stood and practiced in the world today. Nov. 8, 
Time for Assembly; Nov. 10, The Vote; Nov. 17, 
Presenting a Petition; Nov. 24, Habeas Corpus. 


IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 








CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta.———_T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 





* VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p.m. NBC Ste.———tT. 





*THE {ELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T.___ 


**XFRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta.—____T. 


Music show by Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Sponsor: General Electric Company. 





@ TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. Schol of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 
and good sportsmanship as by-products. Nov. 4., 
This Football—Frederick H. Brennan; Nov. 11, Casey 
Jones and Locomotive No. 638—Irwin Shapiro; 
Nov. 18, David Copperfield—Charles Dickens; Nov. 
25, The Matchlock Gun—Walter D. Edmonds. 








FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. a P 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 








YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders on work of Government. John Edwards, 
moderator. 








AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Discussion of social, political, and economic is- 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator. 








* BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 


9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 








AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Current national and international issues. Speak- 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 








**CBS IS THERE (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historic momenis as though they were ac- 
ay happening todwy and being reported on 
the air. 








LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta.- T. 


Labor news, dramatizations ond interpretations 
of labor and management problems, featurin 
views of ClO and AFL in alternate periods o 
six months. 








THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


A presentation by U. S. Chamber of C ce 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter- 
— Little-known phases of business drama- 
tize 











® WEDNESDAY 


**ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 

Alan Lomax, outstanding ballad authority, who 
collected folk-song material for the Library of 


Congress, will use recorded works of outstanding 
balladeers in a unique program. 








THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations show how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Nov. 5; And So to Sleep; Nov. 12. The 


King’s English; Nov. 19, Family Album; \ 
Class Dismissed. ” penlieemaiuns 








*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 





T. 





YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta T 


United Nations explained and clarified, docu- 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 





® THURSDAY 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.  » 

Nov. 6, The Isles of Britain; Nov. 13, Out of the 


Orient; Nov. 20, Across the Pyrenees to Spain; 
Nov. 17, Special Thanksgiving Program. 








IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 
Same as Monday. 


T. 
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MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta._—__T. 


_ Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 





FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta._—_T. 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
accented by the war. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 





© FRIDAY 


OPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.———T. 


Dramatic sketch with background for current 
problems; followed by college-student forum. 
Nov. 7, Getting a Job; Nov. 14, Mind Your Man- 
ners; Nov. 21, The High Cost of Living; Nov. 28, 
Playing the Game. 





*BURL IVES (J-S-A) 








8-8:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Ste———T—. 
MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 








Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news. 
Off-the-record material often revealed. Albert War- 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta._____T.- 


Dramatic adaptation of the world’s great novels. 
Handbooks are available. 





® SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta— 7. 


Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects. 








THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 








COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30 a.m. NBC Ste.—____T — 


Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training, 
interests, and home life. 





LET’S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. —T— 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies, written and directed by Nila Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 








ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CS Sta._____T.— 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 





**LAND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon ABC Sta.———T.— 


Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 
cipally by children, program boasts many adult 
listeners, for beneath its whimsy is an under- 
current satire on events of the day. Sponsor: Bosco 
Company. 





AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Devoted to special phases of agriculture. U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture feature on each broadcast 








Dialing 

Early in December Detroit joins the 
ranks of cities with their own educa- 
tional broadcasting stations. To “Kay” 
Lardie who has worked long for this 
day, we offer a motto for station WDTR 
— “Undeterred!” 

e co °° 


Mrs. Lardie writes that two Detroit 
high school students who won 1947 
Scholastic Writing Awards recently sold 
scripts to local stations. 


° o o 


Two new school news programs are 
on the air; one on Wisconsin’s state 
education FM net, the other over New 
York City’s WNYE. We are proud that 
Wisconsin’s “News of the Week” relies 
heavily on Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines. 

° °o oO 

Don’t miss these: 

CBS Is There, great events as radio 
would have reported them. This summer 
try-out has won a regular fall spot. 

Child’s World, secret wire recordings 
of frank talks with children 8 to 15 by 
a child study expert on topics like allow- 
ances, lying, friends, and school, ABC, 
7 p.m., Sunday. 

World Security Workshop, U. N. 
issues discussed by U. N. people. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, moderator. ABC, 12:30 p.m., 
Sunday. 


21-T 


For folk music of U. S., West Indies, 
Spain, Finland, Russia, and England on 
records be sure to see Disc’s Folkways 
of the World catalogue. It is, by the 
way, one of the handsomest catalogues 
we ve ever seen. Very modern. 

° ° ° 

If you are training young actors for 
radio or stage you will want Decca’s 
new album of one of radio’s most re- 
peated scripts — Sorry, Wrong Number 

° ° ° 

Have any problems with forum speak- 
ers? Eight points for writing a speech 
and other suggestions based on Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air experi 
ence are in a folder you can have free 
from the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

e Cc e 

Dates for vour calendar: 18th In- 
stitute for Education by Radio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 30-May 3. Deadline 
to enter records for judging, Feb. 1. 

° ° ° 

Cliff Buttelman, MENC, tells us that 
the code agreed on by educators and 
AFM (Petrillo) assures full freedom 
for school music on school owned sta- 
tions. Also irons out problems of appear 
ances on commercial radio. 

° ° ° 

Gloria Chandler has resigned from 
her Junior League job to give, with 
Ann Faulkner, full time to Books Bring 
Adventure. Their catalogue lists 39 re 
cordings (both 331-3 and 78) that 
make youngsters book-hungry. 

WituiaM D BouTWELL 





HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. NBC  Sta..———T.___—_ 
Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook 
OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta.———T.———_ 
Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personalities. Brief history of town presented 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta._—___T. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal 
mers Manufacturing Company. 
**XMETROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 

2-5 p.m. ABC Sta. T. — 


Regular Saturday matinee performance of the 
opera, direct from the stage of the ‘‘Met.’’ Spon 
sor: The Texas Company. 

COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 


2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. T. - 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters 


*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 























SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE 1. C. S. 1947-48 CATALOG 


w Over a Thousand Features 
and Shorts. The Best and 

Latest in 16 mr Sound 

Films. Entertainment Pius 


Our Speciaity. Write To- 
day. Address Dept. 





INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc 


1560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 WY 












CO-OPS MOVE INTO PRODUCTION 
A 35mm 75 frame film strip on the growth 
of production facilities owned by U. S. co- 
operatives. Now available complete with 
script for $2.00 from 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 W. 12th St., New York 11 











Practical 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by Rose Marie Cruzam— $2.50 
COMPLETE UNDERSTANDABLE 


Written for High School Students 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, 
il 
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FREE FILMS 


1448 Text, informational and entertainment 
films listed in the new 1947 edition of ‘Edu 


www rrr 4 


Exclusively free films—completely indexed and 
annotated—Five Dollars. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
i+] A. Iph 1, +4 H 








6:30-7 p.m. NBC Sta. —— 
*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 

7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta.——T.- 
* SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 

7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta.——T.——— 
* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 

10-11 p.m. MBS Sta._____T. 





) 
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cators Guide to Free Films’ just off the press. | 
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Sound Advice 


2. Hints for Radio Shoppers 


AST month we told you some reasons 
for failure of sound - reproducing 
devices to achieve the ideal sound re- 
production. This month we have some 
advice on shopping for radio receivers, 


phonographs, soundfilm projectors, and 
recording machines. 

In the first place, your ear is the 
ultimate judge of good quality in sound 
reproduction. But the ears of most of 
us have become accustomed to inferior 
phonographs and radio receivers. When 
you listen, try to compare the quality 
with your memory of an original per- 
formance. 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. N. Y. You wil receive free aids and product information direct trom 
the advertisers. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 
18-T 


[] Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Audio 
Record. 


[] Radio script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL _IN- 
STITUTE p. 24-T 

Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 


( Pertinent Facts About 
Coal. 


[] Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns. 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES p. 17-T 


(‘Films from Britain,’ 
new catalog. 

THE COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE p. 21-T 

[Information on __ films 
and filmstrips. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS 

SERVICE p. 21-T 


[|] Free Materials for 
Schools. (Pamphlet.) 


(-] The Free Film Today. 


Also information on: 





N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 21-T 


[1] Catalog of films. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 20-T 
{_] Free catalog. 


[] Information on 3 new 
films on Italy. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
p. 21-T 


Send free materials 
checked. 


[] Guidance Catalog. 


[7 Four Year Guidance Pro- 
gram Outline 


[] Descriptions of Indus- 
trial Arts Texts. 


(] Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS pp. 
13 all 


[7] List of free films. 


[_] Free copy of Who Prof- 
its from Profits. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS p. 9-T 


( Name on list for Clip- 
per magazine. 


(D Addresses of organiza- 
tions offering Pen Pal 
names. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY p. 20-T 


(] Free literature, samples 
of graduation announce- 
ments, personal cards. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 4-T 


(1) Free leaflet on Scholas- 
tic - BANTAM 25 - cent 
books. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGA- 
ZINE p. °9-T 


(D Rules booklet for student 
entries in community 
service report contest. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
p. 14-T 


) Rules tor free trip essay 
contest. 

TWA (TRANS WORLD AIR. 
LINES) p. 2-T 


[) Send free classroom 
teaching aids. 











Name. Position 
School Ee i . 
City Zone. State 
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When there is a great difference in 
quality, your ear is reliable. You never 
confuse the sound from a record with 
the sound from “live,” flesh-and-blood 
performers. Comparison between two 
radio receivers is more difficult. When 
shopping for a radio or a phonograph, 
make side-!:y-side comparison, Tune the 
receivers to the same program. Or place 
duplicate copies of the same record on 
the phonographs. Then switch quickly 
from one to the other. There is no other 
way to make valid comparisons. 

Does the loud bass of the instrument 
please you? Then be sure to listen to 
the same instrument reproducing speech. 
If the speech sounds “boomy,” like 
someone talking into an empty rain 
barrel, you can be sure that the bass 
response is spurious. It will become tire- 
some and annoying. 


S's Can Be Annoying 


In listening to reproduced speech, 
pay special attention to the sibilant 
sounds, such as “s” and “z.” If you can- 
not hear them clearly, the reproduction 
is deficient in the high-frequency range, 
and reproduced speech is not crisp and 
intelligible. Listening to this kind of 
reproduced speech is also tiring. It re- 
quires effort. 

To judge distortion, turn up the vol- 
ume contro] until the sound becomes 
harsh and rasping. This is “everload- 
ing.” An inferior device will overload 
at lower volume levels. 

If possible, ask the salesman to dem 
onstrate the equipment in the room 
where you expect to use it, under con- 
ditions of normal use. Acoustics of 
your classroom or auditorium (or home) 
are different from those of a salesroom 
or demonstration booth. They are dit- 
ferent when they are empty in the quiet 
after-school hours from the same rooms 
with normal audiences present and nor 
mal noise. 

If you cannot arrange a comparative 
listening test, check these technical 
points in advertisements or printed de. 
scriptions: A loudspeaker with a large 
cone (12 or 15 inches in diameter) is 
in general superior to a smal! loud 
speaker (5, 6, or 8 inches). “Triode’ 
output tubes are likely to deliver less 
distortion than “pentode” or “beam 
power’ tubes. An output stage consist 
ing of a pair of matched tubes in “push 
pull” should be superior to a single 
output tube. “Inverse feedback” (also 
called “negative feedback”) improves 
the quality of reproduction. The phrase 
“undistorted power output” has a con- 
ventional, not a literal, meaning. It 
covers only one kind of distortion 
(ther kinds may still be present. 

— William J. Temple. 
Audio Visual Education Committee 
Brooklyn College 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


23-T 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy in Schoo 


Not listed are important materials 
from the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the Nat’! Assoc. of Sec. School 
Principals, departments of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

PAMPHLETS: Report of a Study on 
Practical Democracy ('46), Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Bd. of Ed., 1809 Pacific 
Ave., 20c. Democratic Communication 
and Education, W. H. Kilpatrick (’45), 
Bur. for Intercultural Ed., 1697 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19, 10c. Student Self Gov- 
ernment, Richard Welling, Nat'l Self 
Gov't Com., 30 Broadway, N. Y. 5, le. 

Books: Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy (Educat’l Pol. Commission, NEA — 
see above —’40), $1. Children Object, 


The Small Town 


Know America’s small towns, and 
you'll know America’s roots. Here are 
the towns as Americans have seen them: 

PaMPHLETs: Recreation (vol, 7, no. 
7); Seeing America (vol. 3, no. 8); 
Community Planning (vol. 5, no. 2); 
all Building America Series, Americana 
Corp., 2 W. 45 St. N. Y., 30c each. 
Urban and Rural Living: Planning Post- 
war Ways of Life for American Youth, 
L. J. Winth and R. Lusenhop (’44), 
Nat'l Ed. Assoc., Wash. 6, D. C., 30c. 
Youth and Your Community, Alice C. 
Weitz (No. 108, °45), Public Affairs 
Com., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 10c. 

Books: Plainville, U. S. A., James 
West (Columbia Univ. Press, °45), 


South Africa 


There’s more to South Africa than 
diamonds, as your students will learn 
from these materials. 

PamMpuHiets: South Africa: Land of 
Conflict, G. S. McClellan (Reports, vol. 
93, no. 6, 47), Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 25c. This Is 
South Africa (45), free; South West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa 
(46), free to school libraries; both 
Union of South Africa Gov't Informa- 
tion Office, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 
South Africa, E A. Walker (Pamphlet 
on World Affairs, no, 35, °41), Oxford 
Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 5e. 
Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Wool- 


Democracy Series No. 11, Dec. 1 in 


Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Sabra Holbrook (Viking, 43), $2. 
Democracy’s Children, Ethel Duncan 
(Hinds, ’45), $2. Education for Death, 
Gregor Ziemer (Oxford Press, ’41), $2. 
I Want to Be Like Stalin, B. P. Yesipov 
& N. K. Goncharov; trans. G. S. Counts 
& N. P. Lodge (John Day, *42), $2 
Story of the Springfield Plan, C. I. 
Chatto & A. L. Halligan (Barnes and 
Noble, ’45), $2.75. Design for America, 
Theodore Brameld (Hayden and 
Eldredge, 45), $2. 

ARTICLE: “Calling America,” Survey 
Graphic (Special issue on “Schools”) 
Feb., ’39. 

Fitm: Better Tomorrow. Prod. OWI. 
16 mm. sd. 20 min. Rent or sale. Bell & 
Howell. 


> 


December 1 in Senior, 


Advanced English Edition 


$2.75. Small Communities in Action, 
J. Carter and J. Ogden (Harper, *46), 
$3. 

ARTICLES: Special issue on “Small 
Towns,” Senior Scholastic, May 13, 46 
“Youth Serves the Community,” M. 
Dabney, Parents Magazine, Sept., ’47. 
“Southern Lure: Small Towns Plan for 
Stable Economic Future,” Business 
Week, Jan. 25, °47. 

Firms: The Town. Prod. OWI. 16 
mm, sd. b&w. 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell. Home Town, 
U. S. A. Prod. Look Magazine. 16 mm. 
sd. b&w. or col, 20 min. Rent or sale. 
Dist.: Bell & Howell, Association Films, 
and others. 


December 1 in 
World Week 


bert (Headline Books, no. 43, °43), 
Foreign Policy Assoc, (see above), 25c. 

Books: Struggle on the Veld, Rod- 
erick Peattie (Vanguard Press, °47), 
$3.50. African Journey, E. C. 
(Day, *45), $3.50. 

ArTICLEs: Special issue on “Union of 
South Africa,” Senior Scholastic, April 
21, 47. “J. C. Smuts: South Africa.” A. 
R. Craemer, Current History, Jan., °47. 
“U. N. and the People of Africa,” E. S. 
Sachs, Nation, Nov. 16, ’46. “Boom in 
Trade Developing,” World Report, May 
20, 47. 

Fitm: South Africa. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 
11 min. Rent. March of Time Forum Ed. 


Re rbes¢ mn 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 10, 1947 

Social Studies: Special Issue — Fed- 
eral Aid to Education: features on 
proposed law; pro-and-con discussion; 
present status of our schools. Com 
mager: The Revolution Was a World 
War. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — The 
Right to a Free Trial. 


English Classes: Theme: Books - 
Process of Editing and Publishing 


Books; Book Clubs; and How to Write 
a Book Review. 


November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: Domestic and Foreign 
Articles; Commager: Impact of French 
Revolution. 

All Classes: Inside Washington: Gen- 
eral Bradley. Democracy Series: Secret 
Police and Terror. 

English Classes: Theme: The Farm. 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms, by 
Gladys Schmitt; Short Story: Fourteen 
in All; Grammar: Use of Verbs, 


Greece 


In the news is Greece, where Truman 
Doctrine and Russian expansion meet. 

PAMPHLETS: Background on_ the 
Greek Border War, C. D. Fuller (Jour- 
neys Behind the News, vol. 9, no. 16 
47), Univ. of Denver, Colo.. 10c 
Greece, comp. K. Gibberd (British Sur- 
vev Handbooks, no. 3, 44), Macmillan. 
60 5th Ave., N. Y. 11, $1. American 
Policy Toward Greece, W. N. Hadsel 
(Reports, vol. 23, no. 12, 47), For. Pol 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 25c. 

Books: Greece and the Greeks 
Walter Miller (Macmillan, “41). $3 
Greek Dilemma; War and Aftermath 
W.H. McNeill (Lippincott, 47), $3.50 

ARTICLES: “Orphan Greece: Shall 
Uncle Sam Adopt This Problem Child?” 
Senior Scholastic, March 31. 7°47 
“Wanted: A Miracle in Greece,” P. A 
Porter, Collier's, Sept. 20, °47. “Modern 
Tragedy in Ancient Greece.” D. A 
Schmitt, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug 
24, “47. “Anglo-American Policy in 
Greece,” R. W. Van Alstyne. Current 
History, June, ’47. “Greeks,” G. Britt 
Survey Graphic, May, °47. “Difficulties 
in Making Greece a Stable Nation.” 
World Report, July 29, °47. 

Fim: This Is Greece Today. 16 mm 
sd. b&w. 20 min. Loan. Greek Wat 
Relief Assoc., N. Y. 19. (Made in 1945. ) 


December 1 in 


Junior Scholastic 








7. ; : 
W hat is the difference between this store and hundreds of 


other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? Yes, and among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 


buv the houses they live in. 


MopDERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 


free copies of useful teaching aids: * Perti- 


nent Facts About Coal,” and ** Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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